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PREFACE 


English political thought, which came into its own 
in the 1640s, did not cut a very impressive figure 
before the Civil War and subsequent crises raised 
absolutely fundamental questions in political philos- 
ophy. Only Hooker stands out in the earlier period, 
and Hooker was not primarily interested in this side 
of his work. Tudor political writing was usually 
oriented toward the religious problems which dom- 
inated the sixteenth century, and the early seventeenth 
made do with a relatively small stock of simple political 
notions. Study of political thought in what one might 
call the pre-classical period has inevitably centered 
on the implications of the slowly rising conflict over 
the extent of the royal prerogative and its relation to 
traditional legal limitations. Despite the continental 
ambience in which the right of resistance and the 
slowly evolving doctrine of sovereignty were so impor- 
tant, despite flurries such as that over James I’s pro- 
jected oath of allegiance for Roman Catholics, early 
Stuart England was not a congenial place for the pro- 
duction of the kind of mature theory which the latter 
part of the century has taught scholars to look for. 

What people do not look for, they seldom find. 
There is certainly no Hobbes, no Locke, in early 
Stuart England. What there might be, however, is 
strongly indicated in an interesting dictum of Professor 
Oakeshott : 


Probably there has been no theory of the nature of the 
world, of the activity of man, of the destiny of mankind, 
no theology or cosmology, perhaps even no metaphysics, 
that has not sought a reflection of itself in the mirror 
of political philosophy; certainly there has been no fully 
considered politics that has not looked for its reflection 
in eternity.? 


The period in question certainly possessed a cosmology 
which was capable of producing habits of political 
thinking, perhaps even political philosophy, even 
though it might be less obtrusive, less amenable to 
systematic study, than that of the later period. This 
was a Set of ideas which cluster around the notion of 
a Great Chain of Being, an interlocking and inter- 
dependent scheme of created things existing in a 
natural hierarchy. Professor Lovejoy’s seminal work 
had an especially close relation to Shakespearean stud- 
ies, since Elizabethan literary culture was permeated 
by analogies drawn from the Chain and several related 
cosmological image-clusters, involving astronomy, 
physics, physiology, and psychology. The notion of an 
“Elizabethan world picture,” a “frame of order,” has 
become a byword in literary history, enriching our 


1Editor’s introduction, Thomas Hobbes, 
Michael Oakeshott (Oxford, 1960), p. x. 


Leviathan, ed. 


perception of the language’s greatest genius and im- 
proving our capacity to understand older thought- 
processes and their literary exemplars.? But the 
effect has been largely restricted to literature. Except 
for the case of Shakespeare, where the political impli- 
cations are unavoidable, the rediscovery of this Old 
World of ideas has not impinged much on the study 
of political thought.’ 

This oversight needs to be remedied, for the world- 
picture of cosmic order did carry with it certain sets 
of political implications, and its universal sway meant 
that those political habits of mind would reach into the 
general culture of the day in a way that formal political 
theory seldom does. For just this reason, one must 
seek evidence of those habits among a very wide selec- 
tion of writings, many, indeed most, of which are not 
political in nature. What we are after is not a set of 
formal statements about authority or law so much as 


2A. O. Lovejoy, The Great Chain of Being: A Study in 
the History of an Idea (Cambridge, Mass., 1936). To this 
classic must be joined another: E. M. W. Tillyard, The Eliz- 
abethan World Picture (London, 1943, Penguin ed., 1963), 
and this might well be supplemented by J. Winny (ed.), 
The Frame of Order (London, 1957). Very detailed exam- 
inations of some aspects are found in Ruth L. Anderson, 
Elizabethan Psychology and Shakespeare's Plays (lowa City, 
1927), and Theodore Spencer, Shakespeare and the Nature of 
Man (New York, 2nd ed., 1948), especially pp. 7-20. Some 
philosophical implications are dealt with in Hiram Haydn, 
The Counter-Renatssance (New York, 1950), pp. 293-330. A 
brief summary is also given in Tillyard’s Shakespeare’s H1s- 
tory Plays (London, 1944), pp. 10-17. 

3 Shakespeare’s politics are best studied in M. M. Reese, 
The Cease of Majesty (London, 1961); Christopher Morris, 
Political Thought in England: Tyndale to Hooker (Oxiord, 
1953), Ch. V; Morris, “Shakespeare’s Politics,” Historical 
Journal VIII (1965): pp. 293-308; L. C. Knights, “Shake- 
speare’s Politics: With Some Reflections on the Nature of 
Tradition,’ Proceedings of the British Academy XLIII 
(1957): pp. 115-132. Virtually any work which touches on 
Shakespearean politics connects it with the cosmological back- 
ground. As to the cosmology’s impact on political thought 
in general, the major work is W. H. Greenleaf, Order, Empiri- 
cism and Politics: Two Traditions of English Political 
Thought 1500-1700 (Oxford, 1964), to which might be added 
the same author’s “The Thomasian Tradition and the Theory 
of Absolute Monarchy,” English Historical Review LXXIX 
(1964) : pp. 747-760. My quite fundamental disagreement with 
Professor Greenleaf’s reading of the political implications of 
the cosmology does not challenge his stature as the first 
scholar to give full-scale treament to this previously neglected 
subject. Some attention is also given in, e.g.: Morris, Polttical 
Thought, especially Chapters I, IV, and V, and Conrad Russell, 
“Arguments for Religious Unity in England,” Journal of 
Ecclesiastical History XVIII, no. 2, October, 1967: pp. 208- 
209. There is also considerable material of this kind in 
Margaret Judson, The Crisis of the Constitution (New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, 1949), especially pp. 61-76 and pp. 
178-188. 
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a scarcely questioned group of assumptions about 
them, which are so taken for granted that they seldom 
need to be explained. Seeking such evidence and try- 
ing to see how it shaped political thinking obviously 
has problems which do not attend the study of more 
formal political theory. The range of material has 
to be very wide to give a fair cross-section of the 
period, yet it must stop far short of anything like a 
complete reading of everything produced at the time! 
One must also proceed by sets of associated ideas or 
images, which prohibits any treatment of groups or 
even individuals beyond a bare minimum. Most of 
all, perhaps, there is the nature of the idea-system 
itself. Professor Tillyard himself called it “a very 
queer affair,” and its fabulous and even preposterous 
features pose a problem to anyone who would take it 
seriously. But as the pioneer of study in this subject 
has rightly insisted, “The primary object of the his- 
torian of ideas is always to see such things in their 
own terms, by reference to their own criteria of ration- 


4 Tillyard, Elizabethan World Picture, p. 132. 
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ality in the context of their own time.” What Mait- 
land said about studying the medieval mind holds true 
here: “We must think ourselves back into a 
twilight.” 5 

No claim is made here for a fundamental or far- 
reaching discovery ; it is a question of a more modest 
contribution, a fuller understanding of what has been 
unfortunately neglected. It will be appreciated that 
the sources given in notes and bibliography do not 
represent all the research which went into this study. 
Far more material was consulted, but an exhaustive 
list of it would add little to the case. I hope that the 
evidence adduced is sufficient, and the use of it suffi- 
ciently convincing, to establish the nature of cosmic 
harmony’s influence on the political thinking of the 
English nation just before the age of Hobbes and 
Locke. 


5 Greenleaf, ‘“Filmer’s Patriarchal History,” Historical 
Journal IX (1966): p. 171; cf. Order, pp. 2-4, 67. Maitland 
is quoted in C. H. Mcllwain, Constitutionalism and_ the 
Changing World (Cambridge, 1939), p. 8. 
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I. THE STRUCTURE AND SPIRIT OF 
THE COSMOLOGY 


The outlines of the Elizabethan world picture of 
cosmic harmony are well known.’ Nevertheless, a 
study which deals in such detail with all its parts must 
begin with a concise summary of its main features. 
No doubt this will seem otiose to those who are 
especially familiar with the period, and yet will not 
be nearly enough of an introduction to those whose 
studies have taken them elsewhere. The danger of 
falling between these two stools cannot be avoided; 
the extreme complexity of the task facing an inquiry 
of this nature requires that a groundwork be securely 
laid, not only in the precise details of the system, but 
in the equally important, and even more elusive, gen- 
eral characteristics and thought-patterns which 
accompanied it. 

Springing gradually from a congeries of pagan, 
Christian, and non-religious traditions, it expressed 
itself through a series of more or less closely related 
images which are often divided roughly into those of 
the great world, the macrocosm, and man, the micro- 
cosm. In the fullest sense, the macrocosm was the 
ordered world of the heavens which enveloped the 
earth. Man’s home was seen to lie at the center of the 
Aristotelian-Ptolemaic system. Looking out from 
earth, man saw first the moon, then Mercury, Venus, 
the sun, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, the fixed stars, and, 
enclosing and governing the whole, the primum 
mobile. Each constituent was located in a sphere (or 
set of spheres) which governed its motion and posi- 
tion in relation to that of the other spheres.2 The 


11 have chosen to speak of cosmic “harmony” rather than 
cosmic “order” because order may imply commanded or 
imposed orderliness, whereas harmony carries the right note 
of inherent, natural orderliness, which depends on the nature 
of things rather than an artificial orderliness. 

2It will be appreciated that here, as elsewhere in this 
chapter, a rather simplified version is given. There were in 
fact numerous variations of the astronomical as of other 
aspects of the system. I am only stating its bare outlines. 


arrangement of the planets was held to have great 
significance, and implied a hierarchy in quality and 
function. The sublunary region was composed of the 
four elements, and was the area where the dreaded 
mutability reigned; here lived man, at once the glory 
and the peril of the whole system. The spheres rep- 
resented unchanging perfection, crystalline, perfectly 
circular, moving in stately patterns which were a 
lesson to wayward man, whose sin was a constant 
threat to the cosmic harmony. Over the whole super- 
lunary part reigned the primum mobile, which was 
responsible for the movement of the subordinate parts. 

The Greeks who invented this system naturally con- 
cluded that movement, like vibration, implied sound, 
so the spheres were thought to generate a kind of 
mystical music, the highest pattern of all earthly music, 
“audible” only to those whose souls were in tune with 
the cosmic harmony. Music and movement in turn 
implied a cosmic dance, a motif often found in 
masques, which provided a heavenly pattern for the 
harmony which human societies ought to imitate. 

The internal relationships in this system, the hier- 
archical qualitativeness, the integration of man with 
the environment, all reflected the principles of the 
Great Chain. From God down to the tiniest grain of 
sand or insect, each link in the chain had its necessary 
role, its particular virtue and claim to importance, its 
lesson for the different links in the social chain. For 
man, too, was part of, as well as student of, the chain, 
the rather undependable but vital link which partook 
of both higher and lower ranges of nature, and con- 
nected the two. God, Who created the chain and 
endowed it with a natural hierarchy, was the exemplar 
of the system’s orderliness, and any offense to that was 
an offense to Him. The higher the link in the chain, 
the closer to God, and the greater affinity with the 
Divine Majesty. Kings and other rulers of course 
reaped most of the fruit of this divine resemblance, 
but they too had to remember the rights, and respect 
the functions, of the lower links, which in their way 
were just as necessary to the whole. And they had 
to remember that they had not created the chain, and 
had to abide by its laws, as indeed did God Himself, 
Who operated through laws which He had established. 
People of more humble station could also see patterns 
recurring in different levels of the chain, especially the 
animal levels, and apply these patterns to a wide 
variety of human problems. 

The habit of reading cosmic significance into the 
human environment naturally suggested another reflec- 
tion of harmony, that of the family. Hierarchy, func- 
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tion, mutual love and cooperation, all seemed a perfect 
pattern for human cooperation. With affinities be- 
tween father and both God and king, with the powerful 
harmonist echoes of the union of man and wife, and 
of the children as the embodiment of their mutual love, 
the family provided the pattern for both larger and 
smaller political and social relationships, an essential 
part of the human cosmology, a reflection of the 
harmony of other images in the system. 

All this, except perhaps the family, concerns chiefly 
the macrocosm, of which human society was a part. 
But the cosmology included also the microcosm, man 
as an individual.* It was primarily his body which 
provided the lessons of the little world. That body 
was composed of head and members, all parts being 
understood according to the prevalent notions of 
anatomy, which was still essentially what had come 
down from Greek medicine. Hierarchy and inter- 
dependence were exemplified first by the primacy of 
the head and its need to direct the parts, but also by 
the necessity for each of the parts to exercise its proper 
function in cooperation with the head, which could 
command, but only within the limits allowed by the 
nature of the body. The body natural was a favorite 
source of instruction for the body politic, since neither 
head nor body could survive without the other, and 
the prevalence of virtually untreatable illness was a 
constant reminder of what happened when physical 
harmony was absent. 

The works of Shakespeare are largely responsible 
for the comparatively widespread knowledge of another 
mainstay of this world-picture, that of the four humors. 
According to the Galenic physiology, man possessed 
phlegmatic, choleric, sanguine, and melancholic hu- 
mors, as well as a most dangerous capacity for slipping 
rapidly and treacherously from one to another. Each 
humor denoted certain emotional and psychological 
characteristics, and each was related to some planetary 
influence as well as the four traditional elements of 
water, fire, air, and earth. The ideal person combined 
all four humors in stable and harmonious balance; in 
no other part of the cosmology is the notion of balance 
so prominent. And there was more to the human 
microcosm than the complex head-and-member rela- 
tionship or the humors. Christians could hardly avoid 
taking the soul into account, and pre-Christian Greeks 
had used the same concept, if in a very different way. 
The notion of a vegetable, an animal, and a human soul, 
the similar idea of natural, vital, and animal spirits, the 
intangible concepts of moral virtues with theological 
bases—all these provided a further dimension to this 
microcosm. 


3 A quite remarkable list of contemporary uses of the micro- 
cosm, with examples, has been assembled by C. A. Patrides, 
Notes and Queries, February, 1960, pp. 54-56, and August, 1963, 
pp. 282-286. 
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Distinct as these classes of images may be, they are 
always related to each other, each pointing to others 
and also drawing strength and credibility from similar- 
ities within its own class. Thus the effect was cu- 
mulative, a process of constant mutual reinforcement. 
Astronomy, physics, biology, physiology, psychology, 
sociology, ethics, philosophy, theology, music—all this 
and more is found, not neatly compartmentalized, but 
blended into a whole where quantitative shades into 
qualitative, superstition marches with logic, and 
shrewd common sense is brought into the service of 
high-flown preachiness. Despite the almost fantastic 
variety of material, this whole was understood to be 
animated by principles which, being common to the 
entire system, are necessary for our understanding of 
any part of it. 

In the first place, the system implied that reality was 
teleological. Its order was “the servant of Reason,” 
an ethical concept at once good and beautiful and, like 
all good things, it was “directed by rules, and by law- 
full directions.” * Law was both the mainstay and the 
darling of this world-view. Hooker was willing to 
be uncharacteristically rhapsodic about it: “Of Law 
there can be no less acknowledged than that her seat 
is the bosom of God, her voice the harmony of the 
world: all things in heaven and earth do her homage, 
the very least in feeling her care and the greatest not 
exempted from her power.” To all creatures, great 
and small, she was “the mother of their peace and 
joy.’* And law was not so much laid down, com- 
manded, as expressed in the nature of the hierarchies, 
for instance in the Great Chain itself, and in the re- 
lationships between the links or parts. Each being 
joined “per media” to the levels above and below, 
each sharing something of the qualities on both 
sides of it, the levels almost elided, yet each remained 
distinct, so that all were bound ‘‘in most harmonious 
concord.” Society of course shared both this inter- 
connecting variety, and this essential order, each part 
reflecting a higher assignment of functions.® 

But everyone knew that however much human 
society might reflect such higher law, it did not com- 
pletely or securely do so. The actual was rooted in 
the ideal, but the differences remained, and the whole 
system, cosmological and social, seemed to lie at the 
mercy of human nature. Not only was man the 
denizen of that earth which was the center of the 


1 Ben Jonson, The Masque of Hymen, 1606, in John Nichols, 
The Progresses ... of King James The First (London, 1828) 
IT: p. 16. Christopher Lever, Heaven and Earth, Religion and 
Policy OR, The Maine difference between Religion and 
Policy (1608), p. 17. 

5 Richard Hooker, Of The Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity 
(London, Everyman’s Library, 1963 reprint) I, xvi, 8. 

6 John Weemes, The Pourtraiture of the Image of God 
(1627), quoted in C. A. Patrides, Milton and the Christian 
Tradition (Oxford, 1966), p. 61. Tillyard, Elisabethan World 
Picture, pp. 39-41. 
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universe. His key position in the chain of being, his 
role as link between higher and lower, incorporeal 
and corporeal, angels and animals, meant that the 
whole universe revolved on him—and yet he was its 
most dangerous part. The planets, even the animals, 
might obey and keep to their places in the scheme of 
things; only man was inclined to disobey, and that 
disobedience could bring in its train the most ruinous 
consequences. It was as if sin would bring its own 
punishment, but of course the innocent would suffer 
with the guilty. So interrelated was the created world 
that man’s and the rest of creation’s actions rever- 
berated with each other, and all alike stood to collapse 
if the cosmic harmony were flouted long or drama- 
tically enough.” Sin threatened more than dislocation ; 
the chaos feared was no mere disorder, but something 
like the cosmic anarchy before creation, an almost un- 
imaginable horror which the age nevertheless de- 
lighted to imagine with considerable relish. It was this 
brooding sense of possible all-encompassing doom 
which lay behind the famous warnings against rebel- 
lion to which Tudor governments resorted. Such 
appeals were expected to reach a psychological level 
and gain a response which it is beyond our power to 
grasp.® 

Such fear of collapse grew out of the very strength 
of the system, the way in which everything was related 
to everything else. It was this which allowed for such 
a strong didactic bias; each level was somehow a 
reflection of others, revealing similar patterns and 
relationships. The form which the revelation took was 
the analogy, or something very close to it. The note 
of qualification is needed because while analogy is a 
well-known and still-used intellectual device, the har- 
monist usage was not quite so simple. Scholars have 
always found it difficult to convey the usage in modern 
terms. They point out that cosmic harmony presented 
the world in what was much more than simile, and 
rather more than metaphor, closest of all to analogy. 
Tillyard spoke tellingly of a “hovering between 
equivalence and metaphor,” and the terms most often 
used are similitude, resemblance, and correspondence. 
They sometimes sound like a simile, shade over into 
a metaphor, and are treated like an analogy. They 
denote common principles of operation in different 
levels of creation, the likelihood of similar occurrences 
on different planes, the ability to apply lessons from 
one to another. Yet the levels remain different, if not 
entirely distinct. Even an author who pressed the 
similitude to incredible lengths was able to admit that 
they were not exact, that there would always be some 


7 Hooker, Laws I, ix, 1. Cf. William Dickinson, The 
Kings Right, briefely set downe in a sermon preached ... at 
the assiges ... of Berks, June 28, 1619, p. 3, and Lever, 
Religion and Policy, pp. 3, 5. 

8 Tillyard, Elizabethan World Picture, 
Political Thought, p. 74. 


p. 26. Morris, 
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part of a correspondence which was lacking, that to 
try to find an exact counterpart for all parts of 
corresponding planes would be to indulge in “indus- 
trious curiousity and frivolous affection.” °® It was 
just as well that such caution was abroad, for any 
attempt to be too precise about the details of simili- 
tudes was bound to invite disaster. The strength of 
the system lay in its wholeness, not in its parts, in the 
lessons which it proposed to teach, rather than in the 
exact details of the cosmology which, after all, only 
illustrated the lessons. Each particular analogical 
illustration could afford to be incomplete; the con- 
temporary mind was steeped in the whole system, and 
would automatically supply whatever exact similarity 
was missing in a particular analogy by instant and 
unconscious reference to several similar ones. Each 
one suggested one or two more, and they implied a 
whole range, as well as the ordered universe in which 
they lay. Even outright inconsistencies did not matter 
so much, since the details always pointed away from 
themselves toward that unitiveness which was at once 
the point of each analogy and the fundamental char- 
acteristic of the whole system. The mind of the day 
moved easily from level to level, and also preferred the 
general to the particular, or at least the kind of par- 
ticular which exemplified the general. It was easy 
for such minds to relate things, to consider them in 
a milieu, rather than isolating for analysis.’ 
Nevertheless, the particulars did illustrate the 
milieu, and they were used with a lavish hand, to make 
points great and small. The field for analogy was 
infinite. Nature’s mandate for self-preservation was 
illustrated by water contracting “into a globe or circle 
in a dusty ρίαςβ. 1 This was far more than a con- 
venient simile; it was a natural way of buttressing an 
argument about human rights from what was felt to 
be virtually self-evident example. The juxtaposition 
of ethics and dust was not embarrassing, and political 
thought could draw its principles from just such 
apparently remote sources. Kingship itself might be 
supported by correspondences of all kinds. The prin- 
ciple of unity was basic to cosmic harmony, and the 
single head of state was the representative of that 
principle, so widely displayed in both macrocosm and 


9 Marjorie Nicolson, The Breaking of the Circle (Evanston, 
1950), pp. xix, xxi. Michael Walzer, The Revolution of 
the Saints (London, 1966), p. 156. The quotation is from 
Edward Forset, A Comparative Discourse of the Bodies 
Natural and Politique (1606), pp. iv-vi. A very good analysis 
of analogical thinking is given by S. L. Bethell, The Cultural 
Revolution of the Seventeenth Century (London, 1951), 
especially around pages 48-59. 

10 Hardin Craig, The Enchanted Glass (Oxford, 1950), pp. 
3, 13. Knights, “Shakespeare’s Politics,” Proceedings of the 
British Academy XLIII (1957): p. 127. Reese, Cease of 
Majesty, p. 34. Tillyard, Elizabethan World Picture, p. 43. 

11 John Branhall, The Serpent-Salve (1643), in Works 
(Oxford, 1844) III: p. 347. 
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microcosm.?2 But humbler sources were just as likely 
to be used in this cause. An age which thought that 
the queen bee was a king never tired of drawing 
lessons from this superbly organized insect monarchy, 
and there is no reason to doubt the seriousness of 
saying that, while ordinary bees were born as little 
worms, the king was born colored and with wings. 
Nor was it thought absurd to point out that the royal 
power of clemency was particularly fitting since the 
king of bees was without a sting. Animal and human 
hierarchies reflected each other. Among the most 
famous examples of this conviction was the story of 
the falcon which, having killed an eagle, was extolled 
for its courage, and then put to death, “As one no 
better than a noble Traytor/Unto the King of Birds.” 
And this was no sentiment restricted to fiction: the 
young Prince Henry, King James’s eldest son, ordered 
that a mastiff which had survived a bout with one of 
the Tower lions was never to fight again, because “He 
that had fought with the King of beastes, should never 
after fight with any inferiour creature.” 1 

Kingship drew heavily on the notion of hierarchy, 
and gold, for example, was held to be the king of 
metals because it was the noblest, with all its elements 
in perfect proportion. Kings were supposed to have 
fiery eyes, for fire was the color of gold, and also the 
noblest of the elements, since it was the one closest 
to the superlunary regions. Among the five senses, 
touch was the basest and sight the noblest, the 
sovereign of the senses because it was most similar to 
fire. The reasonable soul which man possessed alone 
among the creatures was called a royal prerogative, 
and the husband was the king of the family, which in 
turn suggested that the husband’s dominance over 
the wife corresponded to the superiority of soul over 
body, of reason over concupiscence. Reason was 
sited in the brain, and the king was the head, and the 
microcosm called a “‘micrarchie’’; of course England 
itself could be a microcosm (John of Gaunt’s “little 
world”), a world divided from the world, in fact a 
new world under a new sun, James I. Thus the 
images themselves could form a kind of chain, each 
one suggesting others, so that those not stated existed 
as a kind of echo in the back of contemporaries’ 
minds."4 


12 Jean Bodin, The Six Books of a Commonweale, facsimile 
reprint of the 1606 edition, ed. K. D. McRae (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1962) VI, 4. Pierre de la Primaudaye, The French 
Academie (1618), pp. 253-258. 

13 Jean Bédé, The Right and Prerogative of Kings (1612), 
epistle dedicatory. William Pemberton, The Charge of God 
and the King, To Judges and Magistrates ... at Hereford 
Assizes (1619), p. 72. Thomas Heywood, Royal King and 
Loyal Subject, in Dramatic Works (1874; reprinted New York, 
1964) VI: pp. 79-80. Nichols, Progresses, I, p. 32. 

14 John Davies of Hereford, Microcosmos, p. 43; the work 
is found in The Complete Works of John Davies of Hereford, 
ed. A. B. Grosart (reprinted New York, 1967), Vol. II, where 
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Not far from the front of their minds was an even 
more immediate type of correspondence, the intimate 
connection between natural events and the fortunes of 
kings and other great ones. The most famous 
examples are found in Shakespeare, where they are 
almost commonplace, and the connection was stated in 
Julius Caesar as well as it has ever been: “When beg- 
gars die there are no comets seen,/The heavens them- 
selves blaze forth the death of princes.” 1° Others felt 
quite at home with the idea, and great nobles could 
read their unpleasant fates in the deaths of favorite 
horses, or even ducks. Nor was this literary conven- 
tion. When Sir Dudley Carleton was in the Nether- 
lands during the struggle between Calvinists and 
Arminians, he reported a terrible storm, “So it was 
a common speech amongst us that it must needs prog- 
nosticate somewhat; which indeed fell out the day 
following . . .”’ when Oldenbarneveldt was arrested. 
Everything must react together when any great stir 
occurred. George Hakewill took it for granted that, 
if the world was in decline as Bishop Godfrey Good- 
man maintained, all natural bodies and man as well 
would display the evidence, since there was such close 
harmony among the parts of creation.1® When the 
behavior of dust reveals man-binding moral laws, 
when the fate of ducks denotes the fortunes of princes, 
there is no such thing as the long arm of coincidence. 
The similitudes could explain everything, or at least 
everything important. So much that seems silly to 
more modern minds was a comforting reminder of the 
harmoniously ordered universe, with everything in its 
place and a meaning and a lesson for everyone. What 
more plausible to conclude, from the Trinity and 
other sets of three among creatures, planets, and human 
attributes, that God Himself had planned the govern- 
ment of England by King, Lords, and Commons? !” 

Complex as such a system of ideas might be, it was 
not just the property of a court clique or a leisured 
intellectual class. Its charms had much wider appeal, 
and were constantly reinforced by the repeated pub- 
lication of such classics as Pierre de la Primaudaye’s 


each work is paginated independently. John Ford, A Line of 
Life (1620), p. 20. Bodin, Six Books I, 3. Bédé, Right 
and Prerogative, p. 3. Jonson, The Masque of Blackness, in 
Nichols, Progresses I, p. 486. 

15 TT, 11, 30-31. Cf. II, 1i, 17-24; Hamlet 111, iv, 48; Macbeth 
II, iv, 1-20; Troilus and Cressida I, ii, 94-101. 

16 (Anon.), Woodstock IV, ii, 71 George Chapman, Biron’s 
Conspiracy IV, i, 113-130, 144-148. Carleton to John Cham- 
berlain, Aug. 28, 1618, in Thomas Birch (ed.), The Court 
and Times of James the First (London, 1848) II: p. 90. 
George Hakewill, An Apologie or Declaration of the Power 
and Providence of God in the Government of the World (3rd 
ed., 1635), pp. 170, 223. 

17 Capt. Edmund Hall, Digitus Testium, or a Doubtful 
Alarm to the Whole Kingdom (1650), n.p. Tillyard pointed 
out that the names of Joffre and French as comrades-in-arms 
would have struck Elizabethans as highly significant; Elis- 
abethan World Picture, p. 105. 
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French Academie, which went through six printings 
between 1586 and 1618. Whatever the forces of dis- 
integration already at work, the strength of the world 
picture remained undiminished at the book-buying 
level, because it was the style of thinking of the whole 
reading public.*® Furthermore, it was connected to 
even deeper habits of mind which showed themselves 
in other important features of the culture of the time, 
notably in the public pageants so beloved of the 
groundlings. Like court masques, royal progresses, 
entries, and other public shows availed themselves of 
a ready appreciation of a symbolism now largely dead. 
“Tt is our retrospective and somewhat blurred vision 
that finds difficulty with Time or Truth or Fame 
appearing as persons on the streets of London or the 
Graces strewing flowers along the Queen’s path.” ?° 
Allegory is not the same thing as analogy, by any 
means, but they both demand an agility in mental 
association, a readiness to leap back and forth among 
levels of meaning and planes of existence, and above 
all an awareness that something can represent some- 
thing else which more prosaic minds would find quite 
unrelated. In practice, one often finds allegorical 
symbolism blended comfortably with the harmonist 
correspondences. James I possessed the unhappy 
faculty of turning the conventional into the slightly 
ridiculous, but it was natural enough for him to declare 
at an opening of parliament that members could see 
that ‘His integrity resembled the whiteness of his robe, 
his purity the gold in his crown, his firmness and clear- 
ness the precious stones he wore, and his affection 
the redness of his heart.” *° The word “resembled” 
here means more than it seems; it does not mean 
“look like,” but “corresponds,” because some degree 
of objective relationship was intended. The king 
could just as easily describe himself as husband to 
the whole island and head to that whole island’s 
βοάν." The commonplace lost nothing for tumbling 
together two such disparate images, and like so many 
harmonist usages it tried to convey a direct perception, 
deeper than the notional level, and a perception which 
reinforced political with physical, social, and emotional 
factors. 


18 Qn the popularity of this material, see Louis B. Wright, 
Middle-Class Culture in Elizabethan England (1935; Ithaca, 
1958), pp. 552-559. Pierre Charron’s Of Wisdom and Guil- 
laume Du Bartas’s Divine Weeks are joined with la Primau- 
daye’s work as common sources. See also Frances A. Yates, 
The French Academies of the Sixteenth Century (1947; re- 
printed New York, 1968). 

19 David M. Bergeron, English Civic Pageantry 1558-1642 
(Columbia, 1971), p. 2. 

20D. H. Willson, King James VI and I (London), 1959, p. 
345. 

21 The Political Works of James I, ed. C. H. MclIlwain 
(Cambridge, Mass, 1918), p. xxxv. The editor found the 
phraseology “startling,” an error made explicable only by the 
fact that cosmic harmony only became widely studied some 
years after this particular work was published. 
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It was this participation of the emotional, or at least 
the non-notional, in the perceptive process which will 
always remain a stumbling-block for the twentieth 
century, no matter how detailed may be our knowl- 
edge of the similitudes or the symbolism of the earlier 
period and its culture. We all know how much our 
reasoning is affected by emotion, but that is not the 
same thing as thinking in a way which unconsciously 
assimilates both factors, in which feeling and esthetic 
appreciation enter into “the very heart of the reason- 
ing process,” in which understanding comes from “an 
act of the whole mind prior to its separation into the 
specific functions of reason, feeling, will.” ?? The 
emphasis on the qualitative, the stress on more and 
less noble elements or characteristics, the constant 
appeal to beauty, all come from and reinforce this 
peculiarity of the system. How do we grasp a men- 
tality which not only maneuvered so nimbly among 
different levels of reality, but did so by admitting an 
imaginative impact and a direct use of emotion as an 
integral part of the reasoning process? A famous 
effort to explain this psychology was that of T. S. 
Eliot, whose theory of the association of sensibility, 
of a “direct sensuous apprehension of thought,” has a 
wider application than that which concerns the meta- 
physical poets to whom he mainly applied 1.23. The 
evidence used in this present study both illustrates 
and depends for its force on the fact that the people 
of early Stuart England still preferred to think in 
terms of intrinsically related images, and to feel those 
relations as well as see them. We can never recapture 
this type of associative “thinking.” Our understand- 
ing will always remain notional, cerebral, without the 
sympathetic vibrations which carry almost visceral 
impact. To transpose the terms of our problem, we 
would say that a Jacobean Englishman could con- 
ceivably learn of Darwinism or convictions of social 
and racial equality in our present world, but he would 
never really understand the immediacy which is con- 
veyed by terms like “evolve” or “racist.”’ Our time- 
tossed Jacobean would be able to puzzle out a single 
reference to such authoritative ideas, no doubt won- 
dering why the case was put so literally, so barely, 
with no reinforcing allusions to minerals, insects, or 
planets. He would not miss the whole point, but he 
would never feel our urge to assent. 

Our inner understanding of cosmic harmony will 
always be impoverished in the same way, but what we 
can achieve of it has already greatly benefited literary 
studies, and the structure of both macrocosm and 
microcosm filled them with meanings for political life. 
A concentrated attempt to examine the implications of 


22 Bethell, Cultural Revolution, pp. 57, 55. Cf. Leo Spitzer, 
Classical and Christian Ideas of World Harmony (Baltimore, 
1963), pp. 169-170 n. 14. 

23 Τὶ 5. Eliot, Selected Essays (London, 1932), p. 286. 
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each correspondence will yield no spectacular revela- 
tions, but should deepen our knowledge of how early 
seventeenth-century Englishmen looked at the prob- 
lems, and indeed the very structure, of their political 
world. 


1. THE CORRESPONDENCES: 
MACROCOSM AND GOVERNMENT 


At the top of any hierarchy there must be a supreme 
hierarch, and the great world which Jacobeans beheld 
was not lacking in supremacies which could point 
the clearest political moral. Here were three main 
exemplifications, God, the sun, and the primum 
mobile. The possible embarrassment which might 
come from a certain overlapping or inconsistency was 
no problem; cosmic harmony took comfort in the 
multiplication of similar correspondences, and liked to 
see them as reinforcing rather than invalidating each 
other. Nor were men then worried about seeing God 
as both the creator of all things and, as it were, a part 
of the creation as well. God had erected the Chain 
of Being, but was Himself the topmost link in it. 
Thus He was at one and the same time the source 
of all earthly authority—of all earthly life for that 
matter—and a separate level of being to which human 
authorities were analogically related. It can be diff- 
cult to tell when contemporaries are speaking of God 
as source and God as exemplar, but this is our diffi- 
culty. The age of cosmic harmony made no difficulty 
about it. 

The motif of the king, not only as God’s vicegerent, 
but as a god himself by correspondence, hardly needs 
to be emphasized; the psalmist himself had recorded 
that even God called kings gods, so who could 
quarrel’? It was a commonplace of political thought ; 
Sir John Eliot accepted it as much as did James 1, 
though James did talk about it rather more, and 
rather more than was wise.” Even hard-boiled lawyers 
were credited with this sentiment.? Applications might 


1E.g.: J. F. Larkin and P. L. Hughes (ed.), Stuart Royal 
Proclamations (Oxford, 1973), I: p. 243. Nichols, Progresses 
I: p. 331. Commons Debates, 1621, ed. W. Notestein, H. Relf 
ἃ H. Simpson (New Haven, 1935) II: p. 15. Bodin, Six 
Books I, 10. Lever, Religion and Policy, p. 57. For Puritan 
acquiescence in this tradition, see G. L. Mosse, The Holy 
Pretence (Oxford, 1957), p. 52, and Austin Woolrych, “Pur- 
itanism, Politics and Society,” in E. W. Ives (ed.), The 
English Revolution 1600-1660 (London, 1968). 

2It was felt that the king “could have been more sparing 
in using the name of God, and comparing the Deity with 
Princes’ Sovereignty.” John More to Sir Ralph Winwood, 
March 24, 1610, in Nichols, Progresses II: p. 286. Sir John 
Eliot, The Monarchie of Man, ed. A. B. Grosart (1879) 11: 
pp. 13-16. 

3 By figures as dissimilar as Gerard Winstanley and the able 
royalist Robert Sheringham. G. H. Sabine (ed.), The 
Works of Gerard Winstanley (Ithaca, 1941), p. 613. Robert 
Sheringham, The Kings Supremacy Asserted (1660), pp. 
34-35. 
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fall in different directions. James’s proclamation as 
king could be compared to the Annunciation, on whose 
day it fell, since he was a “mortal god.” But a slier 
use came up in a Commons debate on whether the 
Speaker should deliver messages from the king; it was 
suggested that, “Because the King is a god upon earth 
I would answer him as we should answer God in 
heaven, that is with a prayer” that he not send 
messages so often.* Of course the divine association 
did not jar upon the pious, since it was well under- 
stood that what was intended was only a resemblance, 
though more than later ages would have understood 
as resemblance.® 

And the resemblance did not end with the king. 
The Murror for Magistrates had said that all mag- 
istrates were called gods by God, and should be treated 
as such. As the Tudor anti-rebellion homilies in- 
cluded all parts of the social order within the sphere 
protected by non-resistance, so the analogy of the 
king and God echoed down through the rest of the 
social order. All orders under the king “beare the 
stampe and impression of God, and the King, more or 
lesse, accordingly answerable to their distinct and 
severall orders and degrees.’ 7 But it seems to have 
been judges who most reflected the divine attributes 
along with the king ; assize sermons were apt to endow 
them with nearly as much right as kings to be called 
gods, because they administered the king’s law, which 
should resemble God’s law. Our ears would not be 
so sharply sensitive to the impropriety of calling kings 
gods if we were as aware as Jacobean Englishmen 
that judges might share the epithet, and why they 
might. For judges were associated with the motif 
of law more than other and more obviously powerful 
officers, and it is the legal implication which we are 
apt to miss in this image. 

The God-king analogy did not imply simply awe- 
some glory and unlimited power. A medieval civilian 
had defined a king as “a corporall god governed by 
the law of understanding,” and the Elizabethan author 
who quoted him saw that this implied a limitation on 
the whims of the king. The relationship necessitated 
certain qualities in the king’s law, or the analogy would 
not be as complete as it should be; regularity, rational- 


* Nichols, Progresses I: p. 140. E. R. Foster, Proceedings 
1 Parliament 1610 (New Haven and London, 1966) II: p. 
89. 

5 William Hull, The mirrour of majestie ..., (1615), pp. 
55-57. Dickinson, The Kings Right, p. 15. 

6 Morris, Political Thought, p. 71. 

7 Pemberton, The Charge of God and the King, epistle 
dedicatory, n.p. 

8 Ibid., pp. 69, 94. George Saltern, Of The Antient Lawes of 
great Britaine (1605), cap. 11. Dickinson, The Kings Right, 
pp. 17-18. Francis Gray, The Judges Scripture, or, God’s 
Charge to Charge-givers . . ., assize sermon, July 23, 1635, 
pp. 5, 7. William Younger, The unrighteous judge: or judex 
Cretensis (1621), pp. 4 5. 
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ity, and equity were implied by it.2 So was mercy, 
“And earthly power doth then show likest God’s/ 
When mercy seasons justice.”*° Indeed the corre- 
spondence underlined how much kings needed to know 
their kingdoms, and Bodin could base on it the impos- 
sibility of the sovereign making a subject equal with 
himself, for God could not do that.*!. Thus obligation 
was associated with power, and the contrast between 
these two implications of the correspondence is well 
pointed in George Chapman’s Revenge of Bussy. 
“Treachery for kings is truest loyalty,” claims Baligny, 
because the king’s care for his people resembles God’s 
for the world, and dictates acts which in private indi- 
viduals would be evil. Another character later 
answers that the opposite is true: ““Kings are compared 
to gods, and should be like them,/. . ./For nothing 
straining past right for their right:/Reign justly and 
reign safely.”’12. A god can do what he likes, but will 
only do right. James himself suggested to one of his 
parliaments that, just as men should concern them- 
selves, not with what God could do, but rather with what 
He will do, so they ought to look, not to what the king 
might do, but what he did in fact do. This was similar 
though not identical with his emphasis on “the king’s 
revealed will in his law’? which was the essence of 
what his frequently instructed subjects were to obey 
so tremblingly.7® It was public law as enforced in 
the courts, and made in parliament, which partook 
of the divine will which it was blasphemy to dispute. 
It was not inappropriate that Thomas Dekker’s enter- 
tainment for James on his first passage through Lon- 
don should speak of “Jove’s high Court of Parlia- 
ment.” ?* Such limitationist hints were based on the 
reminder that God could do no wrong, that His law 
precluded His doing evil, and could triumphantly 
conclude that the more the king eschewed evil, the 
more divine his position. Limitation was another 
divine attribute, a natural consequence of the whole 
analogy, and glorified rather than demeaned the royal 
office. There is here more than a reminder of the 
ancient tradition of sacred kingship, in which the 
kings, held to be descended of gods, were circum- 


9 Barnabe Barnes, Foure Bookes of Offices (1608), pp. 70, 
130-131. Cf. Nichols, Progresses I: pp. 422-423; Pemberton, 
The Charge of God and the King, p. 49. 

10 The Merchant of Venice IV, i, 196-197. 

11 Abridgement of Camden’s Britanma (1626), dedication by 
the publisher, John Bill. Bodin, Six Books I, 10. 

12 George Chapman, The Revenge of Bussy II, 1, 32 ff.; 
IV, iti, 41 ff. 

13 Foster, Proceedings 1610 I: p. 46. Political Works of 
James I, p. 333. 

14 Nichols, Progresses I: 
Bookes, p. 26. 

15 4 Complete Collection of State Trials, ed. T. B. Howell 
(London, 1814) III: p. 972; Holborne speaking for Hampden 
at the Ship Money trial. Foster, Proceedings 1610, II: pp. 
234-235. 
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scribed very closely by rules great and small. Divinity 
and limitation had marched together before.?® 

More univocally glorifying to kingship was the 
image of the king as sun, which was familiar enough 
that James was pelted with it on his first progress 
southward—the new sun after the old one’s death, 
after the cold winter, a sun confounding all precedent 
by rising in the north, etc.17 The image made the 
king a fiery object, partaking of the superiority of 
fire over the other elements; it made him the source 
of both heat and light, and thus ultimately of food 
and every human comfort. It allowed for a reflection 
of his power on minor satellites (the moon), the 
interruption of his beneficence through intervening 
trees (favourites) and even the need to moderate 
royal power, since the sun’s rays striking earth too 
directly may burn rather than merely heating, as 
they will do when striking at an angle.2® A starkly 
conventional usage without too many complications, 
the sun-king correspondence often was combined with 
others, fading very easily into a general astronomical 
metaphor.?® 

It was the Aristotelian-Ptolemaic astronomy which 
provided some of the most important illustrations of 
the same relationships, with considerable political 
implication. The king of course was the primum 
mobile, and all other authorities were the inferior 
orbs, whose cycles and epicycles were activated by the 
first mover, but whose courses were not determined 
by him so much as they were by the structure of which 
he was a part, if much the most important part.?° 
Sometimes the primum mobile and the lesser orbs are 
both mentioned, but even when only one part is 
actually spoken of, all are implied. Since the universe 
would dissolve in chaos if the heavenly courses were 
abandoned, there was a high premium on each political 
or social entity minding its own business and respect- 
ing the rights of the others. This idea continues 
throughout the century, and is found in all quarters.7? 


16 Morris, Political Thought, p. 8. 

17 Nichols, Progresses I: pp. 1-24, 366; III: p. 432. 

18 Davies of Hereford, Microcosmos, p. 15. Heywood, 
Royal King and Loyal Subject, Works V1: p. 7. Charles 
Merbury, A Briefe Discourse of Rovall Monarchie (1581), 
pp. 1-2. Barnes, Foure Bookes, epistle dedicatory Bramhall, 
The Serpent-Salve, Works 111: p. 309. 

19 Gray, The Judges Scripture, pp. 19-20. Robert Willan, 
Conspiracte Against Kings, Heavens Scorne (1622), p. 20. 
Chapman, Biron’s Tragedy V, i, 138-140. 

20 Forset, Comparative Discourse, Ὁ. 26. John Ford, A Line 
of Life (1620), p. 104. Fulke Greville, 4 Treatise of Mon- 
archy, stanzas 233, 324, 329-331, and passim. Later royalist 
writers continued the usage: Peter Heylyn, The Stumbling- 
Block of Dutsobedience (1658), preface; Sheringham, The 
Kings Supremacy Asserted, p. 84; John Nalson, The Common 
Interest of King and People (1678), p. 129. 

21 Greville, A Treatise of Monarchy, st. 288-302. Sir John 
Davies, The Question Concerning Impositions, in The Works 
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There is sometimes a detectable difference of emphasis, 
and the user’s political bias can mean that primum 
mobile, inferior orbs, or their mutual cooperation can 
be the main point of the correspondence. Yet the 
unitive element is still strong, no matter who the 
source. Ina speech which an observer rather critically 
described as “full of rhetoric and art,” as keen a sup- 
porter of the prerogative as Bacon gloried in ‘“‘a mon- 
arch by long continuance and succession and that can- 
not move out of his orb.” Thus the subject’s liberty 
was secure. The stolid Pym was moved to positive 
eloquence on the same point—and in an indictment of 
Strafford: 


The Law is the boundary, the measure between the 
King’s Prerogative, and the People’s Liberty; while these 
move in their own orbs they are a support and security 
to one another: the Prerogative a cover and defense to 
the Liberty of the People, and the People by their liberty 
are enabled to be a foundation to the Prerogative but 
if these bounds be so removed, that they enter into 
contest and conflict one of these mischiefs must ensue: 
If the Prerogative of the King overwhelm the Liberty of 
the People, it will be turned into Tyranny; if Liberty 
undermine the Prerogative, it will grow anarchy.?? 


Such considerations were central to the minds of those 
using such analogies, but it is not surprising that wider 
applications could be found: a dominant favorite can 
be the primum mobile of the court and, as in the God- 
king similitude, judges can be included in that term 
too.*? By such means Englishmen asserted the cosmic 
underpinnings of their government, and reinforced 
their own habit of thinking about it as a series of 
interdependent levels of authority. Lower and higher, 
and highest, were to be aware of a greater than human 
necessity to conform to ideals of a cosmic kind; they 
could find in the night sky itself a constant reminder of 
the daily necessity for both obedience and cooperation. 
And they could thus assert the legitimate rights of 
subordinate authorities, of the people themselves, 
without impugning the primary authority of the 
Crown. 

As with the whole system itself, this particular 
correspondence had layers of meaning which, peeled 
off onion-like, reveal subtle and far-reaching implica- 
tions. For cosmic harmony did not merely possess 
an astronomy; because of the analogical relationship 
of infra- and extra-lunary life, interaction was always 
taking place. As the heavenly bodies moved in their 


Mercurius Rusticus, May 20, 1643. Bramhall, The Serpent- 
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23 Birch (ed.), Court and Times of James I I: p. 91; 
George Calvert to Sir Thomas Edmondes, Aug. 1, 1612. 
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splendid regularity, they created the music of the 
spheres, and so moved to a kind of cosmic dance. This 
notion was of Greek origin, and is connected pri- 
marily with the name of Pythagoras. It was he in 
fact who coined the term “‘cosmos” as applied to the 
visible world, and that word meant both order and 
beauty.?* This esthetic element was never to be absent 
from harmonist ideas; the planets followed a regular, 
rational course, but one which was also both beautiful 
in itself and an object of reverential love by man. 
(Sometimes the planets were held to love or hate 
each other as well, and this to some extent governed 
their courses.)*> Since the effect of music on the emo- 
tions is obvious, and the character-building role of music 
had been present in both pagan Greek and early 
Christian culture, there was no reason to scoff at the 
mystical music of the spheres, heard only by the inner 
ear of the person whose soul was in harmony with all 
of creation.*° By the analogy so congenial to harmon- 
ism, man-made music shared in or reflected the cosmic 
role of the music of the spheres, which was a kind of 
inaudible archetype. Shakespeare’s use of this idea is 
without doubt the most effective in his age. Lorenzo’s 
“man that hath no music in himself” is more than a 
bumpkin or a boor; he is a dangerous person because 
his soul is out of touch with the moral order of the 
universe.**7 Thus music and morality are contiguous, 
since morality reflects a rational order, and “There is 
musick where ever there is a harmony, order or pro- 
portion.” ὅδ. James was told that the earth and the 
spheres sang “God save the king,” just as the Duchess 
of Malfi and her Antonio knew that their love re- 
sembled the perfect and musical spherical motion.” 
Perfect political loyalty and perfect personal love were 
both musical by nature. So, for that matter, was the 
sublunary world itself; the four elements were like 
a musical instrument with four strings “which may be 
tuned diverse wayes, and yet the harmony 511] 
rematines sweet.” °° Because of the elements’ connec- 
tion with the bodily humors, physicians were said to 
tune the body—and not only toward physical health, 
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but virtue as well.** So astronomy suggested music, 
music medicine, and all had an ethical purpose. 

None of this implied that the world and man were 
perfect, or even perfectible. Sin was an ever-present 
force, and a great danger. But evil itself could some- 
how be integrated into the grand harmony. Just as 
discord and dissonance could be made to serve an 
overall harmony, so believers in divine providence 
could find in sin no insurmountable obstacle to the 
Divine Musician, Who could make good come from 
evil and harmony from obdurate chords.*? After all, 
the motions of the spheres themselves were often 
contrary to one another, “each part, each orbe, hath 
his owne motion, in his own tyme, to his own end.” 
Yet all the heavens were in fact following a single 
beautiful plan, and “all parts answered in a general 
symphony of the whole.” 3° As with the instruments, 
so with the music. Seldom was the convenient elas- 
ticity of the system more aptly illustrated. 

Given the range of human experience in which 
music could figure, it is not suprising that politics 
could be envisioned in its terms. Countries were not 
merely united, they were “in tune,” and even fear 
could keep all other political duties in tune.*4 This 
was not a matter of mere absence of strife, for political 
order, like music, needed to reflect an internal order, 
a structure. Even in harmonism’s decline, Milton 
thought that the Commonwealth was “more divinely 
and harmoniously tuned” than either Rome or Sparta, 
because its government was more perfectly balanced 
according to the rules of justice.*° Music was the 
result of an order dictated by reason; the connection 
between the three was a frequent theme of masques.*® 
It followed that political order sprang from a constitu- 
tive harmony of classes, a variety in wealth, social 
position, and function. As Bodin said, ‘““There can be 
no harmony if the subtle combination of various 


31 Davies of Hereford, Microcosmos, p. 30. 

32 Lever, Religion and Policy, p. 17. La Primaudaye, The 
French Academy, Ὁ. 8. Spitzer, Classical and Christian Ideas, 
pp. 41-42. Donne spoke of Christ as a “new string” to restore 
the harmony threatened by sin: The Sermons of John Donne, 
ed. etc. G. R. Potter & E. M. Simpson (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, 1955) II, p. 170. 

33 Fliot, The Monarchie of Man II, pp. 9-10; the second 
quotation is also from Eliot, quoted in C. V. Wedgwood, 
Oliver Cromwell and the Elizabethan Inheritance (London, 
1970), p. 16. In the latter context, Eliot was eulogizing 
Elizabeth’s relations with her parliaments. Cf. The Monarchie 
of Man ITI, p. 20. 

34 William Covell, Polimanteia, or The Meanes, lawful and 
unlawful, to judge of the fall of a common-wealth (c. 1595, 
pub. 1635), T 4 Owen Feltham, Resolves Divine, Morall, 
Politicall (1623), pp. 262-263. Matthew Wren, A Sermon 
Preached before the Kings Most Excellent Majestie at Wood- 
stocke, Aug. 28, 1614, f. 6. 

35 Milton, Of Reformation in England, Milton’s Prose 
Works, Bohn ed. (London, 1948-1952) ITI: p. 408. 

36 Especially Ben Jonson’s, of which the best example is 
The Masque of Hymen. 
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chords, which is the charm of harmony, is reduced to 
a monotone.” Bodin went so far as to describe the 
justice proper to monarchy as “harmonious,” a com- 
bination of the arithmetic and geometric justice of 
democracies and aristocracies. The king’s job is the 
coordination and balancing of the different social 
sounds, so that all together make harmony, and he 
does this by good laws, wise ministers, etc.37 An 
antiegalitarian and hierarchic society is explicitly 
called for, as in the image of the great chain, and 
Shakespeare did not need Bodin to place in the mouth 
of the Duke of Exeter a succinct statement of the case: 


For Government, though high and low and lower, 
Put into parts, doth keep in one consent, 
Congreeing in a full and natural close, 

Like music.?8 


What more fitting than to sum up the most remark- 
able passage on cosmic harmony in the musical mode: 
“Take but degree away, untune that string,/And hark, 
what discord follows.” There is an intrinsic relation 
between a duly ordered society, which harmonists 
deemed just, and an obedient unity which is more 
than craven submission. Fulke Greville could not 
put things so well, but he put this well enough: 


For as the harmonie, which sence admires, 
Of discords (yet concordinge) is compounded ; 
And as each creature reallie aspires 
Unto that unitie, which all things founded; 
So must the throne and people both affecte 
Discording tones, united with respecte. 


By which consent of disagreeing movers, 
There will springe up aspects of reverence, 
Equalls and betters quarrelling lyke lovers, 
Yet all confessinge one omnipotence; 
And therein each estate to be noe more, 
Then instruments owt of their makers store.?® 


He could find no better way of picturing the necessary 
unity of sovereignty and subjection. 

So pervasive were such images that the lute was 
used as an emblem for political alliance, and admirers 
lauded James’s Irish policy as tuning the Irish harp; 
the throne was occupied not only by a Scottish 
Solomon, but a Scottish Orpheus as well.*° Later 
ages might well question such a correspondence applied 
to the Irish plantations which were to be so pregnant 
with future discord, and might find here a good 
example of the uses of cosmic harmony for self-decep- 
tion. The truth in such an indictment only emphasizes 


37 Bodin, Six Books I, 2-5; VI, 6; quotation at first 
reference. See also Covell, Polimanteia, E4-F2, on Bodin 
and harmony. 

38 Henry V, I, ii, 180-183; the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury then continues the motif, bringing in the bees as well. 

39 Greville, 4 Treatise of Monarchy, st. 330-331. 

40 Hollander, The Untuning of the Sky, pp. 47-50. Nichols, 
Progresses III: p. 425. The references are to two separate 
uses, five years apart, of the harp image in the Irish context. 
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the importance of what it criticizes. The images which 
express an age’s wisdom will also express its short- 
comings. Neither cosmic harmony nor any other 
idea-system will prevent people from being people. 
What the macrocosmic correspondences did was to 
provide a wide range of analogies through which were 
pictured a political life in which royal power, legal 
order, and social cooperation were given a foundation 
in nature and supernature, and a sanction which 
appealed even to the esthetic side of the imagination. 
For cosmic harmony was a matter of the heart as 
well as the head. 

The appeal to the heart was prominent in yet 
another group of analogies, which, though they con- 
cern man rather than his environment, may be con- 
sidered macrocosmic because they do not concern the 
individual, but a larger grouping to which individuals 
belong. This was the family, a far stronger and more 
inclusive entity than the family which we know today. 
In it, the father reigned supreme, and the symbol of 
paternity was one of the most widespread and un- 
questioned figures in political analogy during the 
seventeenth century. It was strong enough to absorb 
the mother’s part of the injunction to “Honor thy 
father and thy mother,” and it commanded an assent 
which reinforced veneration of kings as the fathers of 
their country in much more than a metaphorical 
56η56. What Sir Thomas Smith called “a further 
societie of continuance” was not only a guarantee of a 
continuing society, but a macrocosmic model for that 
society’s guidance, and one which was likely to have 
real influence; the similarity between Tudor intra- 
governmental relationships and those of a family have 
been remarked.** Thus it was neither unnatural nor 
obtrusive for James’s or Charles’s ministers to appeal 
for support and cooperation on the grounds that the 
king was a loving or a “nursing” father.*? The inter- 
penetration of social and political relationships in a 
still personal monarchy gave credence to such appeals. 
The same interpenetration, the same _ inextricable 
combination of social and political, meant that the 
paternal note was extended to cover other hierarchical 
relationships, of which there were so many, Not only 
wives and children, but servants were under the eye 
and the control of the father, so the king had a com- 


41 Gordon J. Schochet, “Patriarchalism, Politics and Mass 
Attitudes in Stuart England,” Historical Journal XII: 3 
(1969), pp. 413-441. See also the same author’s larger work, 
Patriarchalism in Political Thought (Oxford, 1975). 

42 Sir Thomas Smith, De Republica Anglorum, ed. 1, 
Alston (Cambridge, 1906), 22 (I, ii). Kenneth Pickthorn, 
Early Tudor Government: Henry VII (Cambridge, 1934), 
p. 1. 

43 Commons Debates, 1621 11: p. 337. ὃ. R. Gardiner 
(ed.), Debates in the House of Commons in 1625, Camden 
Society, n.s. VI (1873), p. 112. C. V Wedgwood, Thomas 
Wentworth, First Earl of Strafford: A Revaluation (London, 
1961), pp. 73-74. 
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mensurately wide purview over the entire nation- 
family. ‘““The reason of men hath given this prerog- 
ative to a Father in his own Family, to a Land-lord 
among his Tenants & servants, to a King among his 
Subjects, to be Law-giver and Judge.’ And the rea- 
son which acknowledged this was “but a beame and 
ray of that reason engrafted unto every man’s 
understanding’ by which he also knew there 
was a God in heaven.** The analogical authority of 
the father of the country penetrated every kind of 
political thinking, so that political theory in the period 
can be briskly described as “simple, patriarchal, and 
authoritative.” *° 

Little need be said of what is so universally granted, 
but one might notice a related aspect of the same 
analogy, which illustrates the unitiveness of the 
thought-system even more emphatically than the well- 
known paternal image. For the father was also a 
husband, united in one flesh with his wife, and united 
in what was still regarded as an indissoluble bond. 
When the Lord Mayor’s London shows routinely por- 
trayed him as the bridegroom of the city, it was natural 
enough for James to urge Anglo-Scottish union on 
the grounds that “I am the Husband, and the whole 
Isle is my lawful wife.’ Supporters of his union 
scheme could likewise speak of the first royal Anglo- 
Scottish marriage (of James IV and Margaret Tudor) 
as “This happie marriage of those two benevolent 
planets,” and urge full union as a “nuptial band.’ * 
The authoritarian implications of the husband’s role 
were nicely suited to “royalist” use. Heywood’s 
queen gave this more importance than even the patri- 
archal authority: ““You are my King, and Husband ;/ 
The first includes allegiance, the next duty,/Both 
these have power above a Father’s name.”’ The shrew- 
ish Kate’s submission is even more exact: ‘Such duty 
as the subject owes the prince,/Even such a woman 
oweth to her husband.” 7. But the unitive element is 
inseparable from the authoritarian one. Defenders of 
the royal supremacy in the church thought that the 
pope’s claims made him an “adulterer and fornicator,” 
and even Tories in the exclusion era could still speak 
of those who would divide prince and people as 
attempting “to divorce these two, whom God hath 
joined together.” *® Ben Jonson had Truth argue for 


44 Dickinson, The Kings Right, 9. Cf. Charron, Of W1s- 
dome, p. 490, and Barnes, Foure Bookes, p. 62. 

45 J. P. Kenyon, The Stuart Constitution (Cambridge, 
1966), p. 7. I have purposely avoided mentioning Sir Robert 
Filmer’s kind of patriarchalism as another example. I find 
his theory to be fundamentally unique, as I hope is amply 
demonstrated in my work on Sir Robert Filmer and English 
Political Thought (Toronto, 1979). 

46 Bergeron, English Civic Pageantry, p. 298. Political 
Works of James I, p. xxxv. Barnes, Foure Bookes, pp. 77-78. 

47 Heywood, Royal King and Loyal Subject, Works VI, 
52. The Taming of the Shrew V, ii, 156-157. 

48 Bédé, The Right and Prerogative of Kings, p. 59. John 
Nalson, England Bought and Sold (1681), p. 1. 
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marriage against Opinion’s plea for virginity by 
answering the instances of oneness in God, the sun, 
the soul, the supreme element of fire, and the king's 
single rule, with a neat turning around of the political 
example: 


And where is Marriage more declar’d than there? 
Is there a bond more strict than that doth tie 

The soule and body in such unity? 

Subjects to Sovereigns ? doth one mind display 

In th’one’s obedience and the other’s sway ; 
Believe it, Marriage suffers no compare, 

When both estates are valued as they are. 


When authority was married to obedience, all went 
well; when divorce occurred here, everything fell 
apart. The whole motif is expressed most concisely 
in Ulysses’ speech: the loss of sense of degree will 
destroy “The unity and married calm of states.”’ * 

A world which thinks of government in terms of 
efficiency and utility, of checks and balances, services 
and taxes, must find such a political psychology very 
odd indeed. At the best, it must seem forced and 
artificial, at the worst, calculated deception. We know 
well enough that government could bear heavily and 
brutally on the subject at every level in the period 
under examination, with savage discipline at the lower 
levels and cynical self-serving at the higher. Tudor- 
Stuart society was not a gentle society, and govern- 
ment certainly reflected this grim fact. For that 
matter, the authoritarian implications of the analogies 
themselves can only render suspect the attempt to 
cover those implications with the softer and more 
attractive associations of conjugal love. Indeed, it is 
at moments such as this that one must wonder just 
how much harmonist usages reflected genuine ideals, 
and how much they concealed baser motives. But 
such questions are of their nature unanswerable, and 
it would be over-clever as well as shallow to dismiss 
as hypocrisy the more pleasing side of the analogical 
scheme. However remote we may be from notions of 
“political love,” we know that peasants could love 
kings, even stern ones, and retainers could stick to 
failing masters with dog-like devotion. There was 
love as well as fear in traditional societies ; expressions 
of both were quite legitimate in the political imagery 
of the day. Shakespeare was no propagandist, and his 
coupling of “unity” with “married calm” surely betrays 
the presence of a deeply felt and widely held asso- 
ciation of conjugal love with political loyalty. If we 
have lost the power to feel such an association, we can 
hardly reproach or sneer at those who still had it. 

Though with varying degrees of emphasis, all 
expressions of the macrocosmic analogy, theological, 
astronomical, and social, were intent on combining the 
notions of hierarchy and cooperation. The responsi- 


49 Jonson, The Masque of Hymen, in Nichols, Progresses 
II: p. 28. Willan, Conspiracie Against Kings, p. 24. Troilus 
and Cressida I, iti, 100. 
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bility of the higher was combined with the needs of 
the lower, and both were held together by the common 
note of love, which was not always seen as an emotion, 
but rather as an intrinsic attraction of each part of 
creation to each. 


Ill. THE CORRESPONDENCES: 
MICROCOSM AND GOVERNMENT 


Historians have perhaps exaggerated the self- 
consciousness of “Renaissance man,” but in one 
respect it 1s hardly possible to exaggerate. Man 
was the microcosm, the little world in which analogy 
disclosed the principles which also operated in the 
great world without. By looking into himself, harmon- 
ist man could both gratify his sense of self-importance 
and learn from both his body and his spirit, with an 
immediacy perhaps even greater than that conveyed 
by the macrocosm, and in greater detail. It is still 
not unusual to speak of the “‘body politic’; like the 
“sphere of influence,” the phrase is casually familiar, 
and to most people conveys nothing beyond a con- 
ventional general meaning. Within the harmonist 
scheme of things where the expression originated, it 
had a far stronger implication. Sancho Panza could 
joke about it, but most men took it more seriously.’ 
The body politic displayed the same _ hierarchical 
arrangements found in the heavens, the family, armies 
and navies, even in music. Man’s body was a 
“micrarchie,’ “a little kingdom well policied.” 2 
Different political forms had to suit the states they 
embodied as clothes had to fit the body, and states, 
like the human body, matured, grew old, and died. 
Such analogy had long been commonplace, and the 
use was so natural that official documents sometimes 
spoke of the realm and the body as if they were 
completely interchangeable concepts.* 

The obvious implications of the analogy were mon- 
archical. Everybody has a head, and there was no 
question but that the king was the head of the body 
politic. The references to this analogy are so num- 
erous that it is hardly necessary to document the 
obvious usage. The dependence of the body on the 
head, the right of the head to prescribe regimen for 
the body, the inappropriateness of the body command- 
ing the head, all that is joined by such examples of 
special pleading as the assertion that England and 


1Cervantes’s jest is referred to in [John Dryden], His 
Majesties Declaration Defended (1681), p. 6. 

2Gray, The Judges Scripture, p. 4 Beédé, The Right and 
Prerogative of Kings, p. 3. 

3 Smith, De Republica Anglorum, p. 28 (I, 15): pp. 12- 
13 (I, 4). Forset, Comparative Discourse, pp. 41-42, 63- 
65. J. E. Neale, Elizabeth I and her Parliaments, 1559-1581 
(London, 1953), pp. 172-174. Stuart Proclamations I: p. 44; 
cf. p. 61. 
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Scotland, being one island, one body, should have 
only one head, another very handy application for 
James’s plans for Anglo-Scottish union.* This most 
obvious implication was the one which we still remem- 
ber best, and authors like Edward Forset were capable 
of drawing from it a great deal of emphasis on royal 
power. But the age of cosmic harmony could see 
other implications which are apt to escape us, and 
which have to be combined with the obvious effect 
before we can see the overall political impact of the 
analogy. 

Modern minds readily expect to hear of a head 
when they think of a body; they are far less likely, in 
a secularist age, to think of a soul. A _ profoundly 
Christian civilization would think of just that, and the 
place and role of the soul in the body politic reveals 
not only serious modifications of the apparent effect 
of the analogy; it also displays some of the worst con- 
fusion of which harmonist similitudes were capable. 
The head is a visible and obvious object; the soul is 
anything but, having different attributes and functions 
in theology, and especially in the heavily philosophical 
rational psychology which both Plato and Aristotle, 
not to mention various intermediaries, had bequeathed 
to the seventeenth century. Given the age’s attraction 
toward the complex and the intellectually dazzling, it 
is no wonder that the handling of the soul produced 
as much variety as that of the head had lent itself to 
simplicity. 

What was the political counterpart of the soul? The 
king could manage this role too, along with his respon- 
sibilities as head. But the very notion of a soul, 
however interpreted, had something of the impersonal 
about it. Thus it was more comfortably seen as an 
abstract principle. It could be said that religion was 
the soul of the politic body, and this was certainly a 
natural conclusion—especially to clergymen.® Just 
as natural was the analogy of soul and law. This 
usage appealed to such men as La _ Primaudaye, 
Hooker, and Robert Cecil, weighty authorities indeed. 
Cicero could be used here, and Hooker appropriately 
saw the commonwealth as ‘“‘animated, held together, 
and set on work” by ἰανν. The intimate connection 


#On the union question, see e.g., Forset, Comparative D1s- 
course, pp. 58-59; Stuart Proclamations I: p. 96. On the 
general usage, see e.g., Neale, Eligabeth I and her Parlainents, 
1559-1581, pp. 148, 150; Sir John Hayward, An Answer to 
the First Part of a Certaine Conference, Concerning Succes- 
sion (1603), cap. 3; Birch (ed.), Court and Times of James I, 
p. 59; Stuart Proclamations I: p. 156; Joseph Hall, Epistles 
(1608) I: Epistle III, p. 29; Foster, Proceedings 1610 II: 
p. 264; Commons Debates in 1625, p. 5. 

5 Dickinson, The Kings Right, pp. 16-17. Walzer, Revo- 
lution of the Saints, pp. 172-173. 

6 Barnes, Foure Bookes, p. 41. Lever, Religion and Policy, 
p. 61. Peter Heylyn, Microcosmos (1621), p. 6. 

7La Primaudaye, The French Academy, p. 244. Foster, 
Proceedings 1610 II: p. 11. Hooker, Laws I, x, 1. Cf 
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between the laws and the very form of a state 
buttressed this usage, as did the rational element in 
law, so important to cosmic harmony. Davies of 
Hereford struck a familiar note in this connection: 
“The soule’s soule is the minde, and the minde’s mind/ 
Is that, where Reason doth her Jawes enrowle.” 8 The 
association of soul with mind, of mind with reason, 
made this particular implication attractive, and seems 
to pervade some wider applications of the image of 
the body politic.? Imprecise as it could be, the idea 
of the soul was really inseparable from that of any 
body; pageant designers frequently referred to the 
“body” of the show, and tried to achieve “a har- 
monious relationship between poet and painter, be- 
tween body and soul.” 1° When the body entered the 
picture, the soul was practically unavoidable. 

This was not always to have a happy result. The 
difficulties latent in the use of analogy, the lack of 
absolute compatibility between the different planes of 
existence, left the soul in a dangerously ambiguous 
position, precisely because it was so ubiquitous. A 
telling example of this ambiguity is the work of the 
most single-minded of harmonist writers on the body 
politic, Edward Forset. His Comparative Discourse 
Upon the Bodies Natural and Politique (1606) 1s 
a mighty monument to the grip which harmonism 
could have on a writer, but when the relation between 
sovereignty and the soul comes into view the problems 
attendant on harmonism stand out as they seldom were 
allowed to do. Forset was mesmerized by the pos- 
sibilities of analogy, and he was not nearly so anxious 
for logical coherence as later scholars have been in 
trying to understand him.’! Forset knew that the 
analogies could never be exact, were general indica- 
tions rather than exact conclusions.1? But he indulged 
this comforting conviction to questionable lengths. 
At various times, his sovereign himself is the soul of 


Foster, p. 174, where it is the common law which is “the life 
and soul of the politic body of the commonwealth.” 

8 Davies of Hereford, Microcosmos, Ὁ. 35. 

9 Bodin, Six Books, V, 1. Nalson, The Common Interest, 
pp. 2-3. Anderson, Elisabethan Psychology and Shakespeare’s 
Plays, p. 20. 

10 Bergeron, English Civic Pageantry, p. 299. 

11J, W. Allen thought Forset confused, and not very useful, 
but Professor Greenleaf claims that he espoused a “complete 
and coherent theory.” Allen, English Political Thought 1603- 
1644 (1938; repr. 1967), pp. 76-84; Greenleaf, Order, pp. 
56-57, 68, 79. While Greenleaf certainly substantiates the 
presence of serious analogical argument, which Allen had 
slighted, there is just too much confusion in Forset to make 
him out a precise or logical thinker. In the Discourse, he 
was not interested in a formal political theory; he was trying 
to explore the problem of the necessary unity of ruler and 
community by a series of overlapping analogies. Not being 
particularly concerned with exact logical coherence, he could 
afford to indulge in what logic would call confusion. There 
is no doubt that he carried the casual harmonist confidence in 
multiple analogy to dubious lengths. 

12 Forset, Comparative Discourse, pp. iv—-vi. 38-41. 
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the politic body, while at other times it is the 
sovereignty; sometimes it is both. Sometimes the 
heart is the sovereign, sometimes both head and heart. 
When it is the head, the ruler and the body can also 
be twins! Even when the sovereign is the soul, the 
sovereign’s soul (the soul’s soul) is law—and in the 
same breath reason itself is the soul of the state.** 
Forset was trying to illustrate various aspects of the 
ruler-community relationship; each analogy, however 
it might be strictly conceived to clash with another, 
did so because it satisfactorily illustrated a relationship 
which partook of another. He allowed harmonism’s 
preoccupation with relationships to run somewhat out 
of control because he was so determined to convey the 
almost desperate necessity for cooperation within the 
political framework in which everything depended on 
everything else. Not for him Bishop Bramhall’s later 
attempt to avoid such pitfalls: “So the body is some- 
times contradistinguished to the soul, and includes 
both head and members; sometimes it is contradistin- 
guished to the head, and includes the members only.” "4 
Forset preferred to mix them all up, and it was natural 
that this refulgence should occur on the subject of the 
soul. He liked to dwell on the absolute necessity for 
a sovereign, but could not avoid the need to think of 
the soul as expressing principles of association through- 
out the body politic. The soul analogy was always 
likely to point the mind toward the structural prin- 
ciples of the body politic. If, in the influential 
Thomistic formulation, the soul was the substantial 
form of the body, why not of the body politic? 

As important as the head, then, was the structure 
of the body over which the head presided. The 
uniting principle of both bodies was found in propor- 
tion, the right relationship between the different 
parts.1° Some authors found it easy to draw parallels 
between the parts of the human and the politic body, 
and in the most exhaustive detail. The king was 
head of course, and his counsellors the mental faculties, 
the limbs inferior officials, the trunk the vulgar plebs. 
The egregious Robert Sibthorpe, in the sermon which 
got him into such hot water, added that the judges 
were the heart and the jurors the eyes of the state. 
But the nobility could easily be the eyes and ears, 
wealth the life-blood, and hence the Treasury the liver 
of the body politic. In a less tangible way, command- 
ing and obeying were the two legs, which supported 
the two arms (nutrition and defense) ; the loss of one 
would mean disaster for all. One of the most 
thorough attempts at detailed correspondence started 
with the head-king, found the council in the heart, the 
“forme of government” in the intelligence, the military 


13 [bid., pp. 3-5, 16, 20-25, 29-30, 34-35, 99. 

14 Bramhall, The Serpent-Salve, Works III: p. 399. 

15J.a Primaudaye, The French Academy, p. 301. Eliot, 
The Monarchie of Man II: p. 9. Hakewill, An Apologie, p. 
49. 
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justice in the right arm, civil justice in the left, treasure 
in the liver (and connected this with the generation of 
both love and lust), laws in the lungs (breath), 
demoted the nobility to loins and thighs, while the 
meaner yeomanry were the ribs and entrails, trades- 
men and husbandmen the legs (left and right respec- 
tively).*® It is easy to smile at such arrangements, 
arbitrary and idiosyncratic as they could well be; 
indeed, Forset, for all his soul troubles, had deliberately 
avoided exact identification of parts to avoid this prob- 
lem, and most users of the analogy did likewise. It 
scarcely mattered, for the real point was the same need 
for cooperation in the state as among the parts of the 
human body. 

That cooperation was dictated, in form as well as in 
general necessity, by the function assigned to the parts 
of society. Sir John Eliot had spoken of a geometric, 
rather than an arithmetic, proportion governing the 
social body’s operation, and Forset had said the same, 
reminding the reader that all parts were equally neces- 
sary, but not all were equally important.?’ It was a 
question of each unequal part performing its unequal 
function. When a committee of the Commons pro- 
duced the draft which has become known as the 
Apology of 1604, they followed their complaint about 
the alleged growth of princes’ prerogatives by appeal- 
ing for permanent privileges, 


by which an harmonical and stable state is framed, each 
member under the Head enjoying that right, and per- 
forming that duty, which for the honour of the Head and 
happiness of the whole is required.18 


By the same token, the king’s ministers asked for 
supply on the grounds that “an aching head makes a 
sick body.” Everyone agreed that what hurt one part 
of the body hurt all, that higher and lower alike must 
look to each other’s welfare for the sake of its own.'® 


16 Lever, Religion and Policy, pp. 76-77. Robert Sibthorpe, 
Apostolike Obedience (1627), pp. 10, 31-33. Calybute Down- 
ing, A Discourse of the State Ecclesiastical of this Kingdome 
(1632), p. 46. Sir John Hayward, A Treatise of Union of the 
two realms of England and Scotland (1604), p. 9. Barnes, 
Foure Bookes, pp. 69-75. Where this line of thought might 
lead is curiously indicated by a writer on Machiavelli, who 
attributed the Florentine’s low vision of politics to inquiry 
into the the insides of the body politic, where “you shall finde 
nothing but Blood, filth and stench.” Quoted in F. Raab, 
The English Face of Machiavelli (London & Toronto, 1964), 
p. 122. 

17 Eliot, The Monarchie of Man II: p. 12. Forset, Com- 
parative Discourse, pp. 45-51. 

1871. R. Tanner (ed.), Constitutional Documents of the 
Reign of James I (Cambridge, 1930), p. 233. Cf. G. R. 
Elton, “A High Road to Civil War?” in C. H. Carter (ed.), 
From the Renaissance to the Reformation: Essays in Honor 
of Garrett Mattingly (New York, 1965), pp. 330-341. Pro- 
fessor Elton’s valuable criticisms of the political significance 
of the Apology, and of the version Tanner used, do not, I 
think, affect the genuineness of the section cited here, which 
was a kind of conventionality above debate. 

19 Notestein et al. (ed.), Commons Debates, 1621 II: Ὁ. 
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Hence the horror of rebellion, or any organized opposi- 
tion to the government. Sir Thomas Wentworth’s 
speech on taking office as Lord President of the 
Council of the North is a mine of frequently quoted 
harmonist material, and in nothing is more typical 
than its horror of those who would say that the needs 
of sovereignty and subjection “were distinct, not the 
same—nay, in opposition; a monstrous, a prodigious 
birth of a licentious conception, for so we should 
become all head or all members.” 
of the body-politic analogies was to have no intellec- 
tual place even to conceive of rebellion, any approach 
to which would automatically dissolve the whole frame 
of political reference. And the analogies consequently 
reinforced the horror from which they sprang, induc- 
ing in people’s minds the same picture of rebellion as 
of a human body whose parts were at war with each 
other. Serious lack of cooperation was to be literally 
unthinkable.”° 

The government’s stake in such a set of images 1s 
clear enough, but it must not be forgotten that there 
was something in it for the subject as well. Coopera- 
tion must depend heavily on “that union of minds, 
without which the bodily union is of little strength . . . 
For all forced governments are both weake and 
momentary, because they leave out the will of man, 
without which it is impossible there should be either 
any firme or long coherence.” If rulers devour their 
subjects’ liberties and property, the shape and health 
of the body, and ultimately of the head, will be 
destroyed. The need for cooperation worked both 
ways." Here parliament found its place. Henry 
VIII had given the most famous statement of parlia- 
ment’s position in Ferrers’s Case in 1543: “We at no 
time stand so highly, in our estate royal as in the 
time of parliament, wherein we as head and you as 
members are conjoined and knit together into one body 
politic.” James I accepted the houses as the three 
estates which made up the body of which he was head, 
and it was normal for this sort of terminology to occur 
in statements by ministers in parliament.?? The unity 
and mutual need of sovereigns and subjects was well 


19. Cf. Davies of Hereford, Mirum in Modum, p. 12; Stuart 
Proclamations, I: p. 213; Forset, Comparative Discourse, pp. 
27-28. But Forset could look so favorably on the head that he 
would, following nature, allow it to “unload” its troubles onto 
the body: A Defence of the Right of Kings (1624), pp. 22-23. 
This latter work of Forset’s was a defense of James’s special 
oath of allegiance for Catholics; it keeps to legal, historical 
and scriptural argument, showing barely a trace of the 
correspondences so prevalent in his more famous work. 

20 Wedgwood, Thomas Wentworth, pp. 73-74. Cf. Forset, 
Comparative Discourse, pp. 55 ff; Dickinson, The Kings Right, 
passim; Walzer, Revolution of the Saints, p. 174. 

21 Hayward, A Treatise of Union, p. 17. 
Treatise of Monarchy, st. 71, 512, 521. 

22 Commons Debates, 1621 11: p. 3. 
1610 I: pp. 13, 18-19. 
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summed up in parliament as both institution and 
image. 

Summed up, that is, in king-in-parliament, acting 
as one. It was because parliament included the king 
that it had so much power, was in fact the whole 
kingdom. Cosmic harmony and English law were at 
one in this; Hooker and Sir Thomas Smith both used 
the physical analogy as a most appropriate statement 
ot the legal facts, or rather, legal fiction.*? This 
particular harmonist analogy was peculiarly appro- 
priate to the English context ; hence its common usage 
on all sides. No one seems to have noticed the pos- 
sible embarrassment of the relation between king 
solus and king-in-parliament ; the analogy, taken alone, 
would have given the latter the kind of superiority 
claimed by James Whitelocke in 1610. As _ usual, 
harmonism was not interested in problems, but in 
avoiding them. The head-and-body correspondence 
seemed to satisfy everyone; if it did not, another 
analogy would be called into operation to supplement 
it. To some extent, indeed, this process was already 
at work within this very correspondence. At a related 
level, the elements of advice and consent incorporated 
in the parliamentary members of the body seem to 
have been inserted, as it were, into the head as well. 
The head-king of cosmic harmony is not quite the 
man, James 1. The analogical monarch includes his 
counselors, who perfect him by supplying his human 
defects and making up for his normal human failings. 
Thus the perfect king of the analogies is the king 
assisted by experienced advisers, informed by the 
people’s elected representatives.** This is not quite 
the same distinction as that between “the king’s two 
bodies,” politic and personal, though it has affinities 
with it. The politic-personal distinction was a neces- 
sary legal one, while the harmonist treatment com- 
bined both parts at a different level and for different 
purposes. The politic role nearly absorbs, trans- 
mogrifies the person into a perfect analogical figure. 
To some extent, this perfected head was almost 
implicit in the head-body figure, since the brain simply 
could not function at all without mutual support from 
parts of the body.”* In the last analysis, the head can- 
not even be conceived to exist apart from the body’s 
cooperation. There can be no head without the body. 

Thoroughly harmonist thinkers like Bodin and 
Forset are rightly famous for their emphasis on royal 
sovereignty, and their use of harmonist analogies to 
support it. But both of them stressed also the need 
for consultative bodies, and Forset even spoke of “the 


23 Smith, De Republica Anglorum, p. 49 (II, 1): p. 63 
(II, 4). Hooker, Laws VIII, v, 11. Cf. Barnes, Foure 
Bookes, p. 134. 

24 Smith, De Republica Anglorum, p. 30 (I, 16). Eliot, 
The Monarchie of Man II: p. 42. Barnes, Foure Bookes, p. 
25. Forset, Comparative Discourse, pp. 16-17. 

25 Foster, Proceedings 1610 II: p. 10; Salisbury, Feb. 15. 
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Soveraignitie (moving, working & ruling in his three 
estates.) 25. At the level of theory, such sentiments 
were quite compatible with Sir Edward Coke’s descrip- 
tion of the Commons’ privileges as “the hart strings of 
the Commonwealthe.” 27 The correspondence supplied 
a context in which every part needed every other, and 
implied every other. It is this interdependence which 
is so easily lost sight of by those who approach the 
thought-system, as we all must, from a world view so 
foreign to it. Looking backward, it is natural to find 
that Forset, for example, did not quite know what to 
de with parliament, that he exalted the sovereign be- 
cause he regarded sovereignty as that on which all 
order and civilization depended. It is even possible 
to see him as propounding a “theory of order” which 
was much the same as Filmer’s and approached 
Hobbes’s iron sovereign.?® Forset certainly did stress 
the absolute necessity of the sovereign, and he stresses 
sovereignty more than others, who lean towards a 
dependence on the principle of degree, as in Ulysses’ 
speech.*® But Forset spent only a third of his book on 
the sovereign, and both that third and the rest give the 
sovereign only a supervisory power over a bodily con- 
stitution which is beyond his power to change; he 1s 
only the most important of the functioning parts of 
the body. To isolate Forset’s sovereign is to do great 
violence to his thinking and to cosmic harmony itself. 
Isolation of one part was what the system existed to 
avoid; nothing was more inimical to the correspond- 
ence of body natural and body politic. The head- 
sovereign was inextricably combined in a cooperative 
hierarchy ; his dignity was greater than that of other 
parts, but all were needed. 


* * * *K * 


The necessity of cooperation was even more evident 
in another aspect of the microcosmic correspondence. 
While the anatomical plane lent itself quite aptly to 
political use, and was part of the common way of 
thinking about politics, there was also the body as the 
home of the physiological and psychological operations 
expressed in terms of Galenic humeralogy. Each of 
the humors implied certain physical and above all psy- 
chological characteristics, each was related in the prev- 
alent astrology to certain planetary influences, and each 
was connected to one of the four classical elements. 


26 Bodin, Six Books 
course, p. 14. 

27 Commons Debates in 1625, p. 7. A similar reference to 
the French “council of state” is in Barnes, Foure Bookes, p. 
27. 

28 R. W. K. Hinton, “English Constitutional Theories from 
Sir John Fortescue to Sir John Eliot,’ English Historical 
Review 75 (1960): p. 423 nl. Daniel W. Hansen, From 
Kingdom to Commonwealth: The Development of Civic Con- 
sciousness in English Political Thought (Cambridge, Mass., 
1970), p. 347. Greenleaf, Order, 68-79. 

29 Forset, Comparative Discourse, especially pp. 13-14. 
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Familiar as this system is to scholars of the period, it 
is pertinent to begin with a brief recollection of it, 
which can be conveniently put in this form :%° 


Humor Influence Character Traits Element 
Mars —violent, rash, scheming dry. 
choleric fire 
. ΧΝ 
sun —more like sanguine, hot: 
but less fortunate ἔξ 
hot - 
"ἡ 
sanguine—Jupiter —handsome, happy, air 
lucky, but danger of Ἂς 
melancholy and lust wet: 
Venus —luxurious wet: 
phlegmatic water 
moon —doltish, cowardly cold:. 
cold.: 
melancholic—Saturn—unlucky, unhappy, earth 
gloomy Ε: 
dry." 


Such a stark presentation inevitably loses much of 
the subtlety of what it summarizes. The four ele- 
ments, for instance, “were not conceived of as four 
distinct substances but as conditions in which universal 
matter existed.” δ: Thus both they and their counter- 
part humors and complexions could interpenetrate 
one another. Hence also the matching of the temper- 
ature and moisture characteristics, whose juxtaposition 
with those of neighboring conditions suggests an ease 
both of combination and change from one to another. 
And no bare chart can convey the assumptions which 
lay behind this most splendid theatre of cosmic 
harmony. Just as the parts of the anatomy had a 
moral obligation to cooperate, so the idea of harmony 
which permeated the physiological arena was a moral 
one. Each condition had rights and obligations vis- 
a-vis its companions, so that, for example, the pre- 
ponderance of one element, even in a climate, was “not 
only an evil, but a guilt.” %* Thus the system was 
indeed a moral theatre, in which the human body was 
the stage for a never-ending drama. In this drama, 
constant harmony was the ideal, constant change the 
problem, and the predominance of one part of the 
system the overriding danger. Everything must bal- 
ance; in the most famous statement of this notion, 
Brutus was the noblest Roman because the elements 
were mixed perfectly in him. That is to say, Brutus 
had submitted himself to the proper order of nature, 


30 See, e.g., John W. Draper, The Humours and Shake- 
speare’s Characters (1945; New York, 1965), pp. 11-14. Of 
course this material occurs at length in Tillyard’s Elizabethan 
World Picture. 

31 Craig, The Enchanted Glass, p. 78. 

32 Spitzer, Classical and Christian Ideas, Ὁ. 66. 
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in which, in Sir John Fortescue’s words, “hot things 
are in harmony with cold; dry with moist, heavy with 
light; great with little; high with low.” * 

And, one might add, as in the body natural, so in 
the body politic, where all social elements must be 
balanced, not by human choice, but by the necessities 
of a natural order, in which sovereign is in harmony 
with subject, liberty with authority, each class or part 
with all others. Few harmonist images were better 
at expressing this than the humeral ones, since the 
very notion of dominance was foreign to them. No 
humor, however good, could be trusted; it had to be 
balanced harmonically with the others. And the bal- 
ance had to be stable; the results of a mercurial dis- 
position clearly conveyed the dangers of that mutabil- 
ity which the age so feared. Politically and socially, 
this meant a mixture of occupations, classes, estates, 
and powers within the body politic. Inequality was of 
course taken for granted, was in fact, absolutely neces- 
sary, since each part of the community, like each 
member of the body and each humor, contributed its 
part to the balance, and complemented all the others. 
No other form of community could live at 411. Just 
as the elements and humors are in practice always 
mixed, so communities are mixtures of different 
political elements. The three classical elements of 
monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy were never 
found in their pure forms, but always in mixture, just 
as in the body.*® Such mixture gave the body politic 
its proper temperament, a tempering of the separate 
elements. Bacon found in parliament such a combi- 
nation of “two elements of estate,” the king’s sover- 
eignty and the liberty of the subject, each making up 
for the other’s tendency to dominate. Without such 
happy blending in parliament, “sharp humours will 
not evaporate but ulcerate.” 85 

This temperament of the body politic came to be 
called its constitution. That term had always existed 
11 Roman law, and ecclesiastical law as well; part of 
the Corpus Juris was made of imperial constitutions, 
and church councils issued them (as did the Second 
Vatican Council from 1962 to 1965). But the term 
applied to specific, though very important, laws, and 
was often used in the plural. Our usage of a consti- 
tution as the basic political form of the community’s 
government sprang from the humeral correspondence 
in cosmic harmony. Its emergence at this time, and 


33 Tillyard, Shakespeare’s History Plays, p. 11. 

84 Covell, England to all her Inhabitants (printed with 
Polimanteia), p. V. Wm. Blandy, The Castle or Picture of 
Pollicye (1581), passim. Hakewill, An Apologie, p. 123. 

85 Smith, De Republica Anglorum, p. 14 (1, 6). Francis 
D. Wormuth, The Origins of Modern Constitutionalism (New 
York, 1949), p. 31. 

36 Sir Philip Warwick, A Discourse of Government .. . 
Written in the Year 1678 (1694), pp. 150-151. Nalson, 
England Bought and Sold, p. 9. Foster, Proceedings 1610 
II: p. 99. 
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from this source, underlines the role which harmonism 
was playing in political thinking. Sir John Eliot saw 
the body’s balanced functions as forming “the frame 
and constitution of this Monarchie.” King James’s 
proclamation on his royal style as king of “Great 
Britain” claimed that England and Scotland ought 
now to be one because of their “uniformite of consti- 
tutions both of body and minde.” #7 The notion grad- 
ually crept into wider use; King Charles’s Answer to 
the Nineteen Propositions in 1642 used it in the same 
sense, and later royalist and Tory writers used it quite 
commonly, always in the context of a mixture of 
powers corresponding to the body’s mixture of humors 
and elements. One Civil War royalist rejoiced that 
Charles “hath confirmed our health in a Triennial 
Parliament, by which seasonable constitution, vicious 
humours may be corrected.” 88 

The usual harmonist combination of related sug- 
gestions is present here, with each one interpenetrating 
and reinforcing the others. The (supposed) medical 
facts suggest the philosophical notion of moderation 
as the supreme good. The verb “moderate” was used 
as a synonym for “govern,” and the great civic dramas, 
progresses, entries, shows, always presented the Aris- 
totelian notion of temperance and moderation as their 
central motif.*° Even the personalities of individual 
rulers or governors had to possess the proper com- 
piexions, so that they could keep the same balance in 
society which already existed in themselves. (Bodin 
thought that countries with temperate climates were 
better governed because their people had more prop- 
erly balanced humors.)** No doubt this whole tra- 
dition was another way of looking at the shrewdness 
and level-headedness which should accompany high 
office, but it was more than that. It implied a health 
of soul, a moral-physical soundness, a rational control 
which was similar to the notion of musical harmony. 
For it was reason itself which was held to arbitrate 
between the humors, which otherwise would certainly 
run out of control and wreck both body politic and 
natural.*? And that rational control itself sprang 


37 Ποῖ, The Monarchie of Man II: p. 1. 
mations I: Ὁ. 95. 

88 On the Answer to the Nineteen Propositions, see C. C. 
Weston, “The Theory of Mixed Monarchy Under Charles I 
and After,” English Historical Review, 75 (1960): pp. 426- 
443. On the general theme, see John Northleigh, The Parallel 
(1682), p. 18. Dryden, His Majesties Declaration Defended, 
p. 10; and The Medal 247-257. George Starkey, The 
Dignity of Kingship (1660), pp. 64-65. Nalson, The Common 
Interest, p. 136. William Falkner, Christian Loyalty (1679), 
p. 539. 

39 (Anon.), An Answer to a Seditious Pamphlet, Intituled 
Plain English (1643), p. 20. 

40 Barnes, Foure Bookes, p. 77. Bergeron, English Civic 
Pageantry, p. 306. 

41 Blandy, The Castle of Pollicye, p. 13. 
Bookes, p. 117. Bodin, Six Books VI, 1. 

42 Nichols Progresses I: pp. 370-371; Dekker’s entertain- 
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from laws far higher than human shrewdness or the 
need to knock heads together to keep public order. 
Reason must apprehend the universal laws which were 
there to be discovered, never invented by the human 
ingenuity of the ruler or anyone else. That higher 
law would supply the framework for the human laws 
of the community, just as it supplied the constitution 
of the human body. Medicine, philosophy—and a 
good deal of common sense—marched with the attempt 
to understand political necessities. 

The political implications of the humeral system 
would seem to stress the balance of political elements 
rather than the role of a supreme political power, and 
this may account for the frequency with which these 
correspondences are encountered even when notions 
of “mixed monarchy”’ have gained the ascendant. But 
the fact remained that it was the ruler who had to 
supply that rational element of control, who had the 
ultimate responsibility for keeping the proper balance 
in the body politic. The sovereign was the physician ; 
he had not made the body and could not remake it, 
but he had to oversee its functions, “to uphold their 
government in a strict steadiness, tempering all 
extremeties with an evennesse of moderation.” His 
laws were to be the cures, his general direction the 
proper regimen, which would preserve the preexisting 
order of the state.*? In both private and public state- 
ments, this way of looking at the king’s relation to 
political ebbs and flows was well established.** For 
the head remained the head, first among unequals, but 
not seeking excessive power—which would also de- 
stroy the balances. The sovereign’s precise role might 
differ as much as did the different bodies politic, for 
one extension of the complexion image was the theory 
of different racial characteristics and governments 
applying in different climates.*° Whatever the precise 
role, it was architectonic, directive, both indispensable 
and supreme, on the one hand, and subordinate to the 
“constitution,” the balance of forces, of the particular 
body, on the other. 

Both deeply entrenched scientific and philosophical 
theory and observable political need are combined in 
this correspondence, and in addition, the correspond- 
ence itself was always ready to be supplemented by 
others. In many of the sources cited, the context 
combines the humors with the more strictly anatomical 
image of head-and-members, and sometimes both are 
joined by correspondences from the macrocosm. 


ment for the king, 1604; II: pp. 6, 10; Jonson’s Masque of 
Hymen. 

43 Forset, Comparative Discourse, pp. 31, 41-51, 56-57, 67- 
71, 73 Εἰ; the quotation is on p. 41. Greville, A Treatise of 
Monarchy, st. 124. 

44 Stuart Proclamations, I: Ὁ. 229. Nichols, Progresses, 11: 
p. 676; John Chamberlain to Sir Dudley Carleton, Sept. 9, 
1613. 
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Cosmic harmony never allowed anything to exist in 


isolation, since everything from the firmament to the 
humblest parts of the human body reflected the same 
analogical principles. Analysis must always separate 
the parts of the whole, but the pervasive impact of 
political harmonism owed more to the whole than to 
the parts. 


IV. POLITICAL IMPLICATIONS OF 
| THE SYSTEM 


Since the essence of cosmic harmony lay in its 
wholeness, the general spirit and characteristics medi- 
ated through each particular similitude are the same 
spirit, the same characteristics, though of course 
differing in emphasis. Thus it is necessary to look 
at the way in which certain broad outlines emerge 
from the system as a whole. It may be doubted 
whether such outlines amount to a political philosophy, 
but they do provide much of the material for one, and 
they reinforced certain ways of thinking, certain 
political axioms, at a time when formal political 
thought had not reached maturity. And they rein- 
forced them by way of endless repetition, since the 
analogies were held to reveal similitude in the 
Creator’s work at many points, different contexts 
illustrating the same themes. 

The greatest of the themes was that of law. It was 
law which determined the role of each part of the 
system, which antedated man’s discovery of it and 
transcended his convenience or desires. And it was 
law seen in a particular way, a way which favored 
certain theoretical consequences and excluded certain 
others. One of the most careful definitions of this 
view of law had been given by Cicero: “True law is 
right reason in agreement with nature; it is of 
universal application, unchanging and eternal.” As 
La Primaudaye put it, “Law is a singular reason 
imprinted in nature, commanding those things that 
are to be done and forbidding the contrary....” Thus 
it was a reflection of a set of existing relationships, an 
imperative springing from the nature of things, rather 
than a command of a law-giver. The distinction is 
unportant, and Hooker faced it explicitly. Some, he 
realized, “apply the name of Law unto that only rule 
of working which superior authority imposeth ; where- 
aS we somewhat more enlarging the sense thereof 
term any kind of rule or canon whereby actions are 
framed, a law.’ Hooker’s scheme of law was based 
on Thomism, providing a series of laws for everyone 


1 Cicero, De Re Publica, quoted in Hiram Haydn, The 
Counter-Renatissance, p. xiv. (Though this specific work was 
not rediscovered until the nineteenth century, it is a good state- 
ment of an opinion well known in the Renaissance period. ) 
La Primaudaye, The French Academy, p. 245. Hooker Laws 
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from God to inanimate natural agents. In _ that 
scheme, as in the dominant medieval view which it 
codified, human laws had to be based on higher law, 
especially what was sometimes loosely called the 
natural law, or it was not really law at all. This 
connection between human and natural law was pre- 
served in cosmic harmony, which assumed that a law 
nade by a human legislator must conform to the laws 
of God and of nature. So the validity of a human law 
depended not only on its formal promulgation by a 
law-making authority, but also on its intrinsic relation- 
ship to higher law. This was the opinion of Hooker 
and Shakespeare, but also of the great mass of edu- 
cated people in their day, and for some time there- 
after.2. It meant that the most important fact about 
law is not who makes it, but what it is, in itself. And 
it also meant that there must be rational relationships 
between laws, that law was itself both rational and the 
expression of something more than the wish of the 
law-giver. 

The relation between law and law-giver is one of 
the crucial ones in the history of political thought. In 
still higher realms it took the form of the question 
whether God commanded a thing because it was right 
or whether it was right because God commanded it. 
Hooker’s judiciousness nowhere shone more charac- 
teristically than in his attempt at solving this problem, 
so important in his argument with the Puritans. He 
had to grapple with it, because one of the deepest 
consequences of the Reformation was a voluntarism 
which reduced law to the inscrutable will of the divine 
law-giver. Luther had reacted sharply against what 
he considered the insolent rationalism of the scho- 
lastics, and Calvinism even more heavily emphasized 
the unknowable relationship among even natural 
events, each one of which must be presumed to be the 
individual act of God. Thus an important effect of 
the Reformation was to sharply restrict what reason 
could know about the universe, and to see law, even 
natural law, as pure Will, having no ultimate meaning 
beyond the power which promulgated it. Such an 
approach, both voluntarist and nominalist, had been 
around for a long time, but it now received a powerful 
reinforcement, especially effective in Protestant 
societies.® 

Such an approach was fatal to cosmic harmony, 
which depended on patterns of knowable law. It was 


2 Hooker, Laws, Book One. A neo-Thomist recently gave 
a good sample of the same philosophy: Ives Simon, The 
Nature and Functions of Authority (Milwaukee, 1948), p. 
68. Cf. Greville, Treatise of Monarchy, st. 256-557; Pem- 
berton, The Charge of God and the King, p. 34; Tillyard, 
Elizabethan World Picture, p. 22; Reese, Cease of Majesty, 
p. 131. 

3A. P. De’Entreves, The Medieval Contribution to Political 
Thought (1939; New York, 1959), pp. 95, 102. Craig, The 
Enchanted Glass, p. 52. Greenleaf, Order, p. 143. Reese, 
Cease of Majesty, pp. 132-134. 
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thus fatal to what Hooker was trying to do, and he 
asserted with unusual bluntness what might well be 
considered the indispensable harmonist answer : ‘“They 
err therefore who think that of the will of God to do 
this or that there is no reason besides his will.” God 
had given Himself a law, and His omnipotence was not 
hedged by this law. “Nor is the freedom of the Will 
of God any whit abated, let, or hindered, by means of 
this; because the imposition of this law upon himself 
is his own free and voluntary act.”* To Hooker, 
supreme power perfected itself in taking the form of 
law. It was true, of course, that man’s reason might 
not see the point of God’s laws, but there was a point ; 
there had to be in any law. That was what law was— 
not an arbitrary command representing power, but 
the expression of an intrinsic necessity, springing from 
the nature of things, and governing their harmonious 
operation. It was this notion of law which animated 
cosmic harmony. Its pervasive morality, personal, 
political, and, one might say, physical, was not the 
imposition of convenience and interest, but the concord 
reflecting intrinsic relationship.» Sir John Eliot put 
it forcefully, if rather wordily, speaking of 


the ciment & coagulation of the Lawe, the operation of 
that spirit that workes congruitie in all things. This 
brings opposites together, & the greatest distances to meet 
contraries & extremities, this easily reconciles mettall 
with mettall, element with element, fire with water, heaven 
with earth: the Sunne by this has his glorie in the day, 
& that faithful witnes, hir beautie, in the night; all the 
lesser starrs ἃ planets in their spheres have their 
particular lights & motions from this power, & with the 
rest that generall harmonie & concert in the obedience of 
the greater.® 


So strong was the rational element in harmonism that 
it saw will itself as functioning properly only when it 
followed the dictates of reason. Will itself almost 
lost its separate identity, denied its independent opera- 
tion, existing fully and properly only when yoked to 
that reason which harmonism so trusted.?. One of the 
keys to the understanding of cosmic harmony is an 
apprehension of its relation between reason and will, 
and its horror of will asserting itself against the order 
of things which was permeated by a system of degree 
which reason had discovered. Despite the impact of 
the Reformation, old and deeply entrenched world 
views remained dominant for much longer. Protes- 
tants as much as Catholics remained rooted in a set 
of conventional ideas long after some parts of their 
spiritual milieu might have demanded a change. The 
Huguenot La Primaudaye, the Puritan Fulke Greville, 


* Hooker, Laws, I, ii, 5-6. 

5 Bethell, Cultural Revolution, p. 54. Walzer, Revolution 
of the Saints, pp. 159-160. Knights, “Shakespeare’s Politics,” 
loc. cit., pp. 123-124. 

6 Fliot, The Monarchie of Man, II, p. 42. 

* Anderson, Elizabethan Psychology and Shakespeare’s 
Plays, p. 22. 
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and the aggressively Protestant politician Eliot, all seem 
to have shared the general view of the “official’’ Angli- 
can Hooker or the near-Catholic Shakespeare. The 
human mind never moves as fast as some of the ideas 
which, however powerful, must encounter enormous 
inertia within it. It was to take much more than one 
important strand of Protestant theology to break the 
hold of cosmic harmony on the European mind. Men 
continued to think of reason as distinguishing the main 
characteristic of law. 

Such a concept of law carried with it a bias toward 
the consideration of content, rather than source, per- 
haps even of content imposed on the source by the 
nature of things, by circumstances. The laws which 
governed planets and anatomy were dictated by nature, 
and indeed by God as the author of nature, but they 
operated at so many removes from their source that 
they seemed to the beholder to have a kind of indepen- 
dent existence; the analogies showed them at work 
by themselves, as it were, loyally obeying the laws of 
their nature as if those laws were inseparable from 
their very being. And the steady emphasis on the 
primum mobile and the head obeying the laws of the 
whole structure tended to the need for all to obey law, 
even if there was no power to compel obedience. In 
fact, it demanded of the higher parts of the chains, 
the figures, an even greater obedience than of the lower 
who could be in some sense controlled. Thus harmon- 
ist law was instinct with the idea of limit as a good 
in itself. Hooker’s God created limits to His own 
actions; all nature was full of limits, and the whole 
idea-system preached the virtue of submitting to limits 
which could, but should not, be exceeded. “The very 
essence of order is a measure or limit imposed upon 
the infinite or unlimited.” The discoverer of this 
world view remarked on the tendency to think “in 
terms of finites, and to regard limitation as an essential 
element of excellence, at least for mortals.” Shake- 
speare had put it sweepingly: “There’s nothing situate 
under heaven’s eye/But hath his bound, in earth, in 
sea, in sky.”’® The Greeks had usually distrusted the 
notion of infinity, by definition unimaginable and 
hence, to Aristotle at least, irrational and absurd. The 
Aristotelian-Ptolemaic universe was finite, closed; 
this was one of its great emotional—and rational— 
appeals, for it lent a sense of comfort, of known place 
in a known universe, and reinforced the sense of know- 
ability, of a scale reachable by man’s mind. Since 


8 It is interesting that Greville was consciously affected by 
Calvinist voluntarism, and in other ways too was sympathetic 
to ideas outside the harmonist range. Yet there is still a wide 
area of agreement with the rest of that range. See Hugh N. 
Maclean, “Fulke Greville: Kingship and Sovereignty,” Hunt- 
ington Library Quarterly 16 (1952-1953) : pp. 237-271. 

9 Cornford, The Unwritten Philosophy, p. 20. The Comedy 
of Errors, I, i, 16-17. The Lovejoy quotation is in Haydn, 
The Counter-Renaissance, p. 320. 
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the whole system was believed to exist for man’s 
instruction, it had to possess characteristics congruent 
with man’s psychological makeup. Limitation was 
one of these, and limitation “not so much in an inhibit- 
ing sense as in a directive one.” 1° The limit repre- 
sented and illustrated the end, the purpose, for which 
anything existed, was its definition and its nature. It 
sprang from the inner being, rather than being imposed 
from without. When Lady Macbeth scorns her 
husband’s reluctance to commit regicide, he exclaims 
with the voice of his age, “I dare do all that may 
become a man./Who dares do more is none.” Casting 
off the limits of honor would not make him a superman ; 
it would make him a sub-man. Limitation perfected 
manhood, like everything else, because it was an 
inescapable part of man’s nature to do, and not to do, 
certain things.1! To rise above limit was to sink 
below, to abide by it was to perfect the nature. 

The moral could not be avoided in politics. Donne 
was explicit : 


That thou mayest rightly obey power, her bounds know; 
Those past, her nature, and name is chang’d; to be 
Then humble to her is idolatry. 


Greville was fond of stressing that the crown should 
not be “infinite,” but must acknowledge bounds to its 
power. In Shakespeare’s words: “O! it is excellent/ 


To have a giant’s strength, but it is tyrannous/To use 


it like a giant.” ?* Since the king’s power lay within, 
and reflected, the general order of nature, it too 
must have limits, since it had ends and moral sanction. 
A limitless power would be a purposeless, natureless 
power, outside the scheme of things and without moral 
justification. It would be not only a public enemy, 
but the enemy of the whole universe. Hence the 
persistent association of kingship with the notion of 
law, “rooted in nature, expressing reason, and pointing 
to justice.” It was even possible to make a direct 
verbal association between these elements: “The word 
King importeth a soveraigne power over subjects 
ordered by reason.” +3 Hence the frequent appearance 
of the notion that the king was lex loquens, a speaking 
law. The “royalist”? overtones are obvious, and one 
might suspect ulterior motives if such an expression 
were only found in The Trew Law of Free Monarchies 
and Sir Robert Berkeley’s judgment on ship money." 
But James used it in very different context when 


10 Haydn, The Counter-Renaissance, p. 302. 

11 Cf, Reese, The Cease of Majesty, p. 113. 

12 Donne’s Third Satire, quoted in Knights, “Shakespeare’s 
Politics,” loc. cit., p. 129. Greville, A Treatise of Monarchy, 
st. 39, 40, 198. Measure For Measure, II, ii, 107-109. 

13 Haydn, The Counter-Renaissance, p. 303. Hull, 
mirrour of Majestie, p. 55. 

14 Political Works of James I, p. 63. 8. R. Gardiner (ed.), 
Constitutional Documents of the Puritan Revolution, third 


ed. (1906; 1962), p. 122. 
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speaking to a murmuring parliament: 


The law is mutus magistratus, sed magistratus est lex 
loquens and other my predecessors in this kingdom were 
and are tied by our oath at the coronation and by the 
statute laws.” 15 


Indeed “magistrates” in a general sense, and judges 
specifically, are also called speaking laws, when they 
are clearly not considered the source of laws, but only 
their upholders.1® The attempt to remove personal 
whims, to emphasize the law’s reflection of higher law, 
was well served by this figure. The familiarity of the 
attempt is well illustrated by one of the most tedious 
sources in harmonist writing: 


The Governours are living Lawes in States: 
And a dumbe Maiestrate the Lawe is ay. 

As Bodies, Reason and the Soule obey ; 

So States should Law and Maiestrates by right; 
For, Law is Reason, .. .1ἴ 


Davies dealt only in what was conventional to the 
point of monotony, and he was on safe ground here. 
To subsume kings among magistrates in general, and 
to identify both with the enforcement of that law 
which the universe constantly reflected, was to look 
at politics in the common harmonist way. 

It was also to try to avoid problems which anyone 
would see after five minutes’ thought about the impli- 
cations of the king being a speaking law. Might not 
such a concept mean that whatever the king said was 
law? But this was what everyone wanted to avoid, 
since it fell foul of the very definition of tyranny: “A 
good king makes the law his will; a tyrant makes his 
will the law.” 18. This much was a commonplace; the 
law-trampling tyrant was so familiar as to be a con- 
ventional hiss-and-boo figure on the stage. Perhaps 
no play more starkly set out this figure than the 
anonymous Woodstock, in which the abominable Sir 
Robert Tresilian, Richard II’s henchman, extorts 
money and generally throws his weight around in a 
manner loaded with very broad implication. He 
brushes aside legalities: “Is not the subjects’ wealth 
at the king’s will?/What, is he lord of lives and not 
of lands?” When this is gainsaid because his subjects 
are “free-born,” the answer is not long in coming: 
“Presumptuous traitors, that we will try on you./Will 
you set limits to the king’s high pleasure?’ But 
Tresilian has stated his case even more bluntly earlier: 
“Tt shall be law, what I shall say is law.” And he is 
not only a strictly political villain. He 15 portrayed 
as “the complete egoist,’ “the grand disrupter of 


15 Foster, Proceedings 1610 I: p. 46. 

16 Pemberton, The Charge of God and the King, pp. 24, 33, 
49. Sibthorpe, Apostolike Obedience, p. 25. Wm. Tooker, 
Of the Fabrique of the Church and Churchmen’s Livings 
(1604), p. 17. Cf. Measure for Measure II, iv, 62. 

17 Davies of Hereford, Microcosmos, p. 50. 

18 John Rawlinson, Vivat Rex: A sermon preached at Paul’s 
Crosse ..., March 24, 1614/15 (1619), p. 7. 
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Natural Law: the man of will whose sceptical intellect 
dismisses all the traditional pieties.”?® Tresilian’s 
contempt for the law of the land is based on his 
contempt for the laws of God and Nature. His theory 
of law as pure will is clearly intended as an assault on 
the whole cosmic structure. The same motif is found 
1 other plays of the period.*° The king’s law must 
be something quite different from his personal will, 
else it threatened the whole cosmos. 

Just as audiences understood the king (or king’s 
servant) who could become a tyrant by making his 
will the law, it revered the king who did the opposite. 
No one pointed the moral better than Shakespeare, 
profoundly a lover of kingship, a critic of tyrants, and 
an exemplar of harmonist ideas.24~ Undoubtedly the 
greatest of all “royalist”? writers, he filled his most 
successful works with searching insights into the 
relationship between kingship and patriotism, kingship 
and duty—and kingship and temptation, temptation 
both to rule too harshly and not firmly enough. 
Richard II managed to do both, allowing tyranny and 
then faint-heartedly giving all away. If the hero-king 
Henry V gives constant instruction on the Shake- 
spearean notion of kingship, especially in scene 1 of 
Act IV, it is in Richard IT that we find perhaps the 
most concise statement of a king’s duty. In the 


19 Woodstock IV, iti, 30-40; I: p. ii, 49; for the 
comment, see the introduction by A. P. Rossiter in the 1946 
edition. 

20 Beaumont and Fletcher, Philaster IV, ii, 110-135. Jonson, 
Sejanus, III, iii, no lineation. 

“11 think this is the safe interpretation of Shakespeare, and 
it has been adopted throughout this study, but one must admit 
dissenting voices on the matter. There is also the contention 
that Shakespeare was a kind of existentialist, who saw the 
universe as meaningless, demanding man’s imposition of an 
order of his own creation. Variations of this are found in D. 
Horowitz, Shakespeare: An Existential View (New York, 
1965) and Jan Kott, Shakespeare, Our Contemporary (New 
York, 1966), and it has affected Shakespearean productions. 
There is even some serious doubt about Shakespearean har- 
monism in Geoffrey Bush, Shakespeare and the Natural Condi- 
tion (Cambridge, Mass., 1956), pp. 11, 44. And among those 
who hold the view taken here, there are admissions of another 
Shakespeare, somewhat more skeptical, perhaps a bit cynical : 
Tillyard, Shakespeare’s History Plays, p. 23; G. Wilson 
Knight, The Sovereign Flower (New York, 1958), p. 57; 
Bethell, Cultural Revolution, p. 83. Especially in Hamlet and 
King Lear, there is a strong air of doubt about teleology. 
And in Troilus, Ulysses’ great speech on degree is rightly 
taken as a classic statement, but the speaker is not a person 
of whom his creator entirely approves—just as the classic 
royalist statements found in Rosencrantz’s mouth might warn 
us that Shakespeare knew how far such royalism could be 
stretched, and in what service it might find itself. But I 
do not think all this impugns Shakespeare’s essential harmon- 
ism. His universal interest could afford to look at the other 
side of even his favorite coin, and this is surely one reason for 
his never-failing fascination: he does not lecture. He never 
let the snake have all the lines, but understood that it is 
entitled to a few, and good lines too. Nevertheless, the snake 
remained a snake, and Shakespeare a harmonist in the great 
body of his work. 
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gardener’s scene (Act III, scene iv), the duty 15 that 
of tending a garden, to trim and dress the land “45 we 
this garden.”” And to do so he must “Keep law and 
form and due proportion,” not restructure the garden 
in accordance with his mere will, but pass on what he 
has found.22. The essentially superintendent role em- 
phasizes the given, the submission to that concept of 
order which the king found, not one which he plans. 
While the king enforces “law, form and proportion,” 
he also submits himself to it, as Prince Hal submitted 
himself to the direction of the Chief Justice in the 
matter of his relationship to Falstaff. Upon becoming 
king, he changes his role, becoming a public person 
who must overrule his private affections in living up 
to his new obligations, his new royal self. The role 
of king automatically implies obedience to law, and 
that law is a rational law in which consist both the 
kingdom’s prosperity and the king’s (or other ruler’s) 
own politic personality.?* 

Such a way of conceiving kingship depended on the 
rational knowability of law, its existence outside an 
arcane knowledge, and, above all, its relationship to 
those higher laws to which it was the human law- 
giver’s duty to submit. Otherwise the distinction 
between the king’s law and the king’s mere will would 
become impossible. 
known to the ancients, and a story had come down to 
Renaissance literature which aptly expressed one pos- 
sible interpretation: the philosopher Anaxarchus was 
supposed to have told Alexander that Jupiter’s close 
association with Justice did not mean that Jupiter must 
rule justly, but that people must presume that every- 
thing he did was just.2* This story was always told 
with intense disapproval; it not only implied a 
despotism associated with Turkey or Muscovy; it 
denied the existence of any standard of justice other 
than a ruler’s will, thus making positive law indepen- 
dent of higher law. 

This was out of the question, and as strong a 
believer in kingship an James I accepted as a matter 
of course not only the evil of a king becoming a tyrant 
by putting his will above the law, but of the distinction 
between personal and politic wills. It was the politic 
will of the king, his mind “set down by laws,” to which 
obedience was owed.”> This was his will registered, 
with consent of the Houses, in Parliament, admin- 
istered and explicated by judges. Obviously this kind 
of impersonal will was above his personal will, yet no 
one could deny that it had been, on one specific 


22Tines 29-66; cf. Woodstock V, vi, 1-5, and Knights, 
“Shakespeare’s Politics,” loc. cit., p. 129 n 9. 

23 Henry IV, Part Two, V, scenes ii and v. Cf. The 
Comedy of Errors I, i, 142-144; Measure For Measure I, 1, 
64-66. 

24E.g., Rawlinson, Vivat Rex, p. 7; Forset, Comparative 
Discourse, p. 5. 

25 Political Works of James I, p. 333. 
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occasion, the personal wish of the king to make such 
will his law. Even the law, conceived as limit on the 
king’s action, was also the will of the king! In legal 
history, this was a not unfamiliar situation. Except 
where the strictest constructions of Roman law reigned 
undisputed, medieval Europe had usually seen law as 
inherited community tradition, reflecting moreover a 
higher dispensation.26 Such law was certainly more 
than the king’s will, although it was also his will. And 
it was both the action taken by the king and an assur- 
ance of certain kinds of actions which he would not 
take. In a very real sense, therefore, the king was 
both the source of law and subject to it, both above it 
and under it. The apparent paradox was congenial 
to cosmic harmony ; it was a later mentality which was 
to find it ridiculous. In harmonist thinking, it seemed 
self-evident and commonsensical. It could appeal to 
the superiority of law over will, the supreme and yet 
limited and legal roles of primum mobile, head, and 
indeed of the whole created hierarchy in all its man- 
ifestations. The superior power, even a supreme 
power, was limited by a law from which it drew its 
power to command. That law was also the definition 
of its nature and purpose. Since law perfected in 
limiting, the king perfected his power by respecting its 
limits as imposed by himself on himself. The con- 
gruity of his laws with higher law, in terms which 
were pretty widely understood and agreed upon, pro- 
vided another dimension which was both a security 
against excesses and an inducement to obedience. 
The harmonist king thus laid out limits for himself 
at the same time that he placed limits on others.?’ 
Nor was this king only an abstraction. A famous 
statute (18 Edward III cap. 4) contained the judges’ 
oath to do justice “notwithstanding the king’s letters, 
or any other person’s.” The king was ordering the 
judges to obey his rational legal will against his mere 
personal will. The distinction was not an idle one, and 
the example was known and appreciated.?8 It provides 
a concrete instance of legal experience coinciding with 
harmonist ideals by admitting the crucial distinction, 
and showing that it was respected in political practice. 
Any such notion of law assuming a role somehow 
removed from the ruler’s whim reinforced harmonism 
and was reinforced by it. The converse would also 


26 Morris, Political Thought, p. 77. R. W. ἃ A. J. Carlyle, 
A History of Medieval Political Theory in the West (Edin- 
burgh, 1903-36) VI: p. 419. 

27 A striking example of this process is found in J. R. R. 
Tolkien’s great mythological work, The Lord of the Rings. 
In the third volume appendix, the restored King Aragorn 
makes a law that none of the Big People (humans) can enter 
the Shire, home of the diminutive hobbits, and he himself 
abides by the law, only visiting his hobbit friends at the 
boundaries. Tolkien, The Return of the King (New York, 
1965), p. 402. 

28 E.g., Pemberton, The Charge of God and the King, pp. 
19-21. 
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be true, of course. The prerogative of mercy posed 
little problem, because of its attractive connotations 
and its associations with the divine mercy. But the 
dispensing power, well recognized in English law, 
was a different matter, since it allowed the setting 
aside of normal legal course; even here, however, this 
non obstante did not extend to things malum in se. 
Only malum prohibitum could be dispensed. The 
acceptance of an objective and ascertainable difference 
between positive law and higher, non-human law 
implied the king’s inability to set aside that higher 
law. And even inside the human law, the king could 
not delegate certain powers, which had to be exercised 
directly or not at all.2° It was not only the harmonist 
ruler, but real European sovereigns, whose own laws 
were limitations on the law-maker. 

But all this supposes that the king will obey his own 
laws as set down by himself in due form. What if he 
decides not to? Neither in cosmic harmony nor in 
most European legal systems could anything much be 
done about it. In England the Reformation had 
erected the doctrine of non-resistance into a dogma 
lying close to the heart of Anglican thought. By defi- 
nition, laws do not permit rebellion in any highly 
developed legal system, since to do so would be to 
permit illegality, a contradiction in terms. This abso- 
lute prohibition of rebellion was to wear thin rather 
quickly in 1642, and vanish at least temporarily in 
1688, but it flourished without peer in Protestant 
England in 1603. And it certainly flourished in 
harmonist political thought, where kings must enjoy 
the same obedience as God, primum mobile, etc. This 
meant that there was no way to compel the king to 
obey his own law; in other words, the king was under 
the directive power of law, but not the coercive (or, 
as they said at the time, the coactive) power of law. 
It was universally agreed that the king should obey the 
law, and Roman jurisprudence had made much of this, 
for instance in the doctrine that, while the emperor 
was legibus solutus, he was also legibus alligatus. His 
office carried with it a rational will which ought to 
penetrate his whole conduct of office. This lex digna 
was in fact an expression of the same legal majesty 
which made the emperor’s office so unassailable in the 
first place.2° Such a tradition is very similar to that 
of harmonism in its constant attempt to expel the note 
of the arbitrary in law-making, and systems which 


29 Kenyon, The Stuart Constitution, p. 438. W. S. Holds- 
worth, 4 History of English Law (London, 1903-1924) IV: p. 
359, 

30 Ernst H. Kantorowicz, The King’s Two Bodies (Prince- 
ton, 1957), pp. 104-107. Wm. Goodwin, A Sermon... at 
Woodstock, August 28, 1614, np. The directive-coactive 
dichotomy remained popular with royalist writers: James 
Usher, The Power Communicated by God to the Prince, in 
Works (1660) XI: pp. 300-301; Sheringham, The Kings’ 
Supremacy, pp. 161 ff.; Sir George Mackenzie, Jus Regium 
(1684), p. 80. 
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descended from more Germanic origins found it easier 
to stress the same note, because of the origins of 
German laws in community tradition. 

By the late sixteenth century, French law had drawn 
heavily on both origins, and La Primaudaye, the fore- 
most French harmonist writer (unless we include 
Bodin), was very emphatic on the enormous power 
of the French crown, and yet visibly concerned with 
the need for a sense of limitation on its exercise of 
power. La Primaudaye certainly saw the French king 
as the source of law, above its punishments, a very 
Bodinian sovereign. But he also assumed that “all 
laws must be referred to the infallible rule of the 
justice and will of God, and to the common profit of 
society.” 34 And he loathed tyrants, such as the rulers 
of Turkey and Muscovy. Their despotism was 
“directly against the law of nature, which keepeth 
every one in his liberty, and in the possession of his 
owne goods’; it treated “free subjects as slaves.’ 32 
Obviously, then, there must be some limitation on the 
tyrannical propensities of kings, even in his own 
system. Like most harmonists, La Primaudaye relied 
on the moral limitations on the /egal actions of kings. 
Like Pierre Charron, he only got to his consideration 
of the sovereign and his awesome power after very 
lengthy examinations of the moral order in people 
and in the whole social structure. It is absolutely 
necessary to understand how harmonism did not ap- 
proach political theory as an independent study, but 
saw it as a function of the whole problem of the moral 
order in human affairs. The political sovereign, how- 
ever powerful and without superior, was one of the 
many authorities found among mankind. He was 
consequently bound up with all the others, constantly 
interacting with them, and subject to the same uni- 
versal laws. The normal moralities applied to him 
as to others, and there was no reason to think that 
moral considerations would not modify his actions just 
as they modified everyone else’s. Everyone was sur- 
rounded and suffused with beliefs which limited what 
he did; why should not the sovereign be similarly 
bounded, in practice as well as in theory ? 

But La Primaudaye, like everyone else, also realized 
that the prince would have greater temptations, and a 
larger field for getting away with evils he wished to 
commit. Since it would deny the very nature of 
supreme authority to make it subordinate to another 
control, the control had to be found in the moral 
imagination of the ruler. Above all, the young prince 
must be very carefully trained, constantly formed in 
a set of good habits which would circumscribe his acts. 
And after that, all of society must keep before his eyes 
the same moral instruction—aided by the whole 
panoply of the harmonist universe.** There was, 


31 La Primaudaye, The French Academy, pp. 237-246. 
32 Tbid., pp. 248, 259. 
33 Tbid., pp. 263 ff. 
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after all, a virtually moral quality about the commend- 
able cooperation of planets and elements. The same 
humility which inspired their good behavior must 
animate the prince. He must be constantly reminded 
that, in order to govern others, he must first govern 
himself. Dramatists were fond of pointing this moral, 
which could apply to everything from personal lust to 
an ambition to annex adjacent territories. And it 
must apply in such a way that the prince is not reduced 
in stature by his self-abegnation. On the contrary, he 
gains by his own self-limitation. As Chapman had 
Henri IV say, “Endless desires are worthless [un- 
worthy] of just princes,/And only proper to the 
swinge of tyrants.” °4 There is no doubt that the fre- 
quent and wholly conventional exhortations for princes 
to control their instincts, even when applied to 
libidinous ones, were serving a political purpose. The 
whole literary society was assisting the ruler to re- 
dedicate himself to an ideal of action within political 
restraints which could not be forced upon him. 
Political self-restraint was naturally connected with 
all other self-restraints, each reinforcing the others in 
the usual harmonist way. And all this network of 
restraint could not possibly be seen as a diminution of 
the sovereign’s honor—or so everyone wished kings 
to think. A later royalist spoke for the once-universal 
mentality : 

But it is neither necessary, nor most suitable to supremacy 
of Government, that the rules by which the Governour 
proceedeth, should be altogether at his own will and 
pleasure... . For it is no abatement of the high Sover- 
eignty of the Glorious God over the world, that all his 
government and executing judgment, is ordered according 
to the natural and eternal rules and measures of goodness 
and justice and not by any such arbitrary will, which 
excludeth all respect thereto. And man hath not a less 
but a greater government over himself, when he guideth 
himself by the rules of reason; nor is it therefore any 
diminution of the power of a Governour, when the exer- 
cise thereof is, and ought to be managed by the rules of 
common equity.*> 

Once more Hooker’s God emerges to show the way to 
the delights of self-limitation. 

Another inducement to rulers to be content with 
limited power was found in the attempt, already noted 
in connection with the king-head analogy, to paint 
representative assemblies as strengthening rather than 
weakening the ruler. Bodies of estates assisted the 
king ; kings had created them; their roles as consultors 
in law-making and tax-raising allowed the king to 
show himself as magnanimous. Whatever degree of 
limitation they represent is to be taken as an embel- 
lishment, rendering the supreme power benevolent, 
and thus more secure through being loved as well as 


84 Chapman, Biron’s Conspiracy V, ii, 213-214. Cf. Hey- 
wood, Works VI, 42 Beaumont and Fletcher, Philaster V, 
v, 216-218; Chapman, Bussy D’Amboise II, 1, 203-204; 
Reese, Cease of Majesty, pp. 86-87. 

35 Falkner, Christian Loyalty, pp. 10-11. 
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feared.°® This utilitarian hint was again an echo of 
the stress on mutual need which the physical analogies 
so emphasized. 

Such harmonist propaganda was naturally directed 
towards the powers that be, since everyone realized 
the lively dangers of tyranny. But the king was not 
the only part of the community which had to behave 
if harmony was to be achieved. If the ruler had to 
respect the legitimate needs of his subjects, those sub- 
jects could, through disorder and disobedience, wreck 
the common enterprise from the other end. So they 
too had to be lectured. As the ruler must be made to 
feel pride in a self-restraint that might be irksome, the 
subjects must be induced to think that their neces- 
sary obedience was more than a shameful servility. 
Only a relatively willing obedience would obviate the 
sharp temptation for a ruler to reach for those not 
inconsiderable engines of tyranny which lay close to 
the throne. Thus we find a muted but consistent 
strain of conscious effort to exalt obedience, to give a 
kind of consolation prize to those in the lower ranks 
οἱ politics and society. When Truth defeats Opinion, 
Ben Jonson has Truth order only a dignified submis- 
sion: “Nor (so to yield) think it the least despight :/It 
is a conquest to submit to right.” Of course, it was 
right which made obedience tolerable, not mere 
power. The same Jonson was clear that, 


Men are deceived, who think there can be thrall 
Beneath a virtuous prince. Wished liberty 
Ne’er lovelier looks, than under such a crown. 


But under the tyranny of Tiberius, obedience was far 
different. It is only the legitimate monarch who can 
be cheerfully served. Chapman thought that in a 
“blest kingdom,” kings should command in the spirit 
of servants, and subjects obey as if they were com- 
manding. And he has one of his noblest and most 
independent-minded characters die kneeling before 
his king, “As his ambition were in death to show/The 
truth of his obedience.” 37 

Cosmic harmony had plenty of resources for laying 
foundations under this line of what one might almost 
call propaganda. The body was full of small or un- 
pleasant parts, which were nevertheless all necessary 
to its health and working. The whole notion of the 
Great Chain, which permeated all the analogies, 
stressed the dependence of even the highest parts on 
the lowest and humblest.*& It was not possible to 


36 Raleigh, The Prerogative of Parliaments, Works VIII: 
p. 213. Hayward, An Answer, p. 34. La Primaudaye, The 
French Academy, pp. 261, 277-278. 
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38 Feltham, Resolves, pp. 229-230. Forset, Comparative 
Discourse, pp. 54-55. Romeo and Juliet II, iii, 17-22. 
Hooker, Laws I, vi, 2. Tillyard, Elizabethan World Picture, 
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imagine the harmonist scheme without this mutual 
necessity staring one in the face. Even God, Who 
certainly did not need His creatures, had, in any of 
the Christian variants, agreed to abase Himself in 
Christ to the most humiliating lowness imaginable. 
The last should be first, and the first last. In the 
harmonist cosmology, first and last were indissolubly 
tied, mutual need underscoring mutual worth. A 
recent commentator on Hobbes and Locke noted that 
both were “conscious of the unnaturalness and mild 
indignity of political authority.” *° The whole point 
of harmonist political thought was nearly the reverse. 
Much of modern intellectual energy has gone into the 
task of deducing government’s right to command from 
some form of contract so that subjects might feel they 
were really obeying themselves. Denying the egoism 
of liberal thought, harmonism was interested in deny- 
ing the need for such a feeling. It sought to make 
authority seem natural, as proceeding from the un1- 
versal order of nature. Both sovereignty and subjec- 
tion were dictated by nature, and both were modified 
and limited by it, the higher induced to behave itself 
considerably toward the lower, the lower convinced 
not to grumble or move toward defiance. As sover- 
eignty would not mean the extinction of all subordinate 
rights, subjection was reconcilable with honor and 
self-respect. Harmonism hoped to limit the psycho- 
logical temptation both to tyranny and rebellion. The 
same pageants which referred to James I as a god 
pictured the triumph of liberty over servitude, and 
asserted that liberty was most certain under a just 
prince. The kings of England were kings of free men, 
whereas in Turkey there was not a single free-born 
subject.4° This conventional accompaniment of au- 
thority by liberty reinforced the negative by positive 
inducements to cooperation. 

The purpose of this, as of everything else, was the 
bone-deep realization that all parts of the community, 
like all apparently opposed principles, were necessary 
to each other, not just for cooperation, but for survival. 
As Greville said, 


When Crown, Church, soldiers, or the laws do overmuch 
dissent. 

That frame, wherein they liv’d, is fatally dissolved, 

And each in gulfs of self-conceit, as fatally, involv’d.* 


The frame needed liberty too, but in a relation sub- 
ordinate to the whole. Above all, it needed the sub- 
ordination of everything to the whole, in the sense 
that cooperation was the principle above all. Raleigh 
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Letters, ed. J. Jacobs (London, 1890), p. 178. 

41 Greville, Mustapha, 4th chorus, 103. 
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always stressed “proportion,” “a just measure or 
mediocrity,’ and thought that “moderate” states were 
more likely to endure than pure tyrannies or turbulent 
aristocracies, because their very constitution implied 
restraint by all powers in the community. A member 
of the Commons in 1610 reminded his hearers that all 
kingdoms depended on a just mixture of liberty and 
sovereignty. England enjoyed “the blessing and 
benefits of an absolute monarchy and of a free estate.” 
And he was more explicit: 


Therefore let no man think liberty and sovereignty in- 
compatible, that how much is given to the one is taken 
from the other; but rather like twins, that they have such 
concordance and coalescence, that the one can hardly long 
subsist without the other.” 42 


The same conventional point was to be made more 
memorably in Sir Thomas Wentworth’s acceptance 
speech as lord president of the Council of the North. 
Remarkably full of harmonist figures of every kind, 
it was a heartfelt appeal to the inseparability of 
sovereignty and subjection. No one knew better than 
such a prominent framer of the Petition of Right that 
conflict was unfortunately possible. All the more 
reason to strive to avoid it: ““For whatever he be which 
ravels forth into questions the right of a King and a 
people, shall never be able to wrap them up again into 
the comeliness and order he found them.” ** It was a 
very real and practical danger which lay behind the 
harmonist rhetoric, and of course that danger was 
becoming greater as the events of the 1620s brought 
more and more friction into public life. But Raleigh 
had seen the same danger years before, in much the 
same context: 


If the House press the King to grant unto them all 
that is theirs by the Law, they cannot, in justice, refuse 
the King all that is his by the Law. And where will be 
the issue of such a contention, I dare not divine, but sure 
I am, that it will tend to the prejudice both of the King 
and subject.” #4 


As has been demonstrated in our own time, most if not 
all Englishmen in the early part of the century believed 
in a balanced polity, and harmonism provided a perfect 
cosmological framework to impart to this belief the 
sanction of universal nature itself.4° So widespread 
was the mentality that John Pym could closely echo 
Wentworth’s sentiments in the very speeches in which 
he was trying to secure his great adversary’s death, as 
he had much earlier in the attempt to impeach one of 
Charles’s Arminian chaplains. And Wentworth, now 


42 Raleigh, Maxims of State, Works VIII: p. 5. 
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Strafford, returned to the same themes in his defense 
against Pym’s attack! *¢ 

There is no reason to be surprised that political 
enemies could so closely share these convictions. It 
should now be evident that harmonist politics were 
not those of a party or a fraction, “royalist” or 
“opposition.” They were the convictions of a whole 
age, the terms in which everyone sought the promotion 
of his own cause while naturally assuming that that 
cause was perfectly compatible with the interests of 
the whole. The densely interrelated images so implied 
each other, and the attitudes that went with them, 
that later mentalities are apt to miss what contempo- 
raries would read in. Wentworth had called the 
king the keystone in the arch of government. He 
thereby not only asserted the royal preeminence, but 
underlined the importance of all the rest of the arch, 
since a keystone never held up anything alone. When 
the head of the body is mentioned, everyone would 
understand without any fuss that the head depended 
on and had to respect the rest of the body. A whole 
nexus of interdependent authorities is implied by all 
the harmonist analogies, and an age used to complex 
intellectual cross-references made the connections 
easily. In cosmic harmony everything implied every- 
thing else. Failure to notice this can lead to some 
misunderstanding of the political thinking of the time. 
It is possible to conclude that the relative decline of 
overt theories of mixed monarchy accompanied a 
“decline of parliamentary government” and logically 
implied the extinction of parliament.47 When Sir 
John Eliot is instanced in this regard, it seems to be 
overlooked that Eliot’s harmonist thinking implied 
elements of balance in the constitution, and parlia- 
mentary consultation as part of the king’s perfecting 
of himself, without specific mention being necessary 
in all contexts. The author of De Jura Maiestatis 
was also the author of The Monarchie of Man. The 
inseparability of all parts of the body made parliaments 
nearly as necessary as kings. Furthermore, the very 
notion of balance was so impregnated in harmonist 
thinking about politics that precise notions of “mixed 
monarchy” were not necessary to keep alive the notion 
of constitutional balance. As we have seen, the very 
notion of a constitution came from just such a notion 
as applied to the body. It is this sort of oversight 
which makes an understanding of cosmic harmony’s 
relation to politics all the more necessary. And such 
an understanding will make it less surprising when it 
is noticed that, in fact, there was a dramatic increase 


46 Kenyon, Stuart Constitution, pp. 10, 207. 
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in parliamentary government in this heyday of cosmic 
harmony.*® As the system allowed the exaltation of 
the king without implying any diminution of the 
dignity of other parts of the body politic, men steeped 
in it might advance the role of a subordinate part 
without feeling that they were threatening the head 
whose interests they felt they were serving. The con- 
stant reassurances worked both ways; if they lulled the 
fears of the King vis-a-vis his subjects, they might 
veil from the subjects’ eyes the possible consequences 
of their own assertiveness. The dominant political 
note of cosmic harmony was not the supremacy of the 
sovereign; it was the hierarchical chain, a chain of 
government as much as a chain of being, in which the 
absolutely necessary cooperation presupposed the re- 
spect of higher powers for the legitimate roles of the 
lower, which were themselves just as necessary. 

It is in this light that one must set aside a recent 
interpretation by a most eminent student of cosmic 
harmony’s relation to politics. According to this, 
cosmic harmony implied a “political theory of order” 
which consisted in support for absolute and arbitrary 
monarchy, and this is the divine right of kings, 
typically defended by Sir Robert Filmer.*® This inter- 
pretation covers a lot of ground, and some parts of it 
need not be treated here. What is most important 
about it is the deduction of arbitrary monarchy from 
cosmic order, and the resulting conclusion that all 
limitations on the ruler, since they could not be 
enforced on him, were merely moral, not “practical or 
politically important.” °° Thus the arbitrary ruler so 
dreaded by the age and by harmonism is actually said 
to be justified by it. It would be difficult to find a 
conclusion more at variance with cosmic harmony, with 
its horror of will, its belief in indwelling law, its con- 
stant emphasis on acceptance of an order higher than 
any authority on earth. Confusion is compounded 
when Hobbes is appealed to as supporting the conten- 
tion that self-limitation is no limitation at 411. In 
Hobbes’s system this was certainly true, but that 
system is about as remote as it is possible to get intel- 
lectually from the mind of cosmic harmony. Nom- 
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inalist, voluntarist, scornful of virtually all intellectual 
tradition, Hobbes’s whole achievement was a living 
repudiation of the harmonist universe. To bring him 
in to explain that universe’s impact on politics is to 
introduce inimical forms of thought—and to ignore 
the excellent demand which Professor Greenleaf had 
initially made, that a world view must be understood 
in its own terms, not those of later systems.°? Hobbes’s 
opinion is simply irrelevant to harmonism, and 
so is the dismissal of moral limits as unimportant. 
Moral limits constituted the cement which held the 
human and non-human universe together ; harmonism 
had to regard them as the most real and practical of 
all limits. 

Misleading interpretations may spring from the use 
of too small a selection of sources, or the failure to 
examine the analogies closely enough.**? But the most 
important cause of trouble is the over-concentration on 
one or another analogy or aspect of the system. It is 
only possible to deduce an autocratic theory if one 
ignores the limitationist analogies, or treats one part 
of the harmony in isolation from the other. To do 
that is to destroy the whole system, which was so 
interconnected that to emphasize any part is to fall 
into danger of forgetting the whole. To pick out 
authors or parts of analogies which stress sovereignty 
without dealing with inescapable elements which 
stressed balance and law is not only to make specific 
errors; it is to depart fundamentally from the essence 
of cosmic harmony. 

The dominant political implications of harmonism 
rest on just this essence. While putting forward such 
an emphasis on arbitrary theory, Professor Greenleaf 
had nevertheless admitted that a much more limita- 
tionist theory could also be deduced from at least the 
Thomist version of cosmic order.** The projection of 
such a realization into the Stuart period might have 
avoided some mistakes, but such a revised estimate 
would still miss the point. It would only be possible 
to deduce either an autocratic or a limitationist theory 
from cosmic harmony if the essential genius of the 


52 See preface, above, p. 3. 
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system were overlooked or forgotten. The point of 
harmonism was to avoid either kind of constitutional 
order, to reconcile sovereignty and limitation within 
the same framework, by preventing higher and lower 
from making incompatible claims and thus forcing a 
choice. When either of the poles is reached in the 
tension, cosmic harmony has failed, and no longer has 
much to say about the political situation. Harmonism 
corresponded to a political structure in which an abso- 
lute monarch presided over a social and _ political 
system which in fact limited his power through a 
system of checks and balances operating through the 
very nature of society. Legally privileged orders, 
strong commercial cities, entrenched bureaucracies or 
lawyers, powerful localities, well-established estates or 
other assemblies, varying degrees of ecclesiastical 
autonomy—in short, a whole sociopolitical web in 
which the ruler would find it far easier to cooperate 
than to browbeat. The king finds an order’ which 
enshrines the rights of his subjects as it does his own, 
and he fulfills his role by protecting both his authority 
and those rights. To use terms which cannot be 
avoided, the absolute monarchy of harmonist times 
was also a limited monarchy. Harmonism could not 
produce either a more autocratic or a more limitation- 
ist interpretation without being torn asunder, that is, 
without ceasing to be itself, a whole dominating its 
parts. In that whole, it is always both/and, not 
either/or. 

To what one cannot very well avoid calling the 
modern mind, such notions of self-limiting power, of 
absolute-and-limited government, seem strange and 
simply untenable. If there is no workable check, no 
clear procedure for preventing A forcefully from doing 
something to B, then A must be able to do what he 
likes, and no notion of limitation applies. In a secular 
age, the idea that moral checks could be so widely 
held, so common to sovereign and subject alike, that 
they functioned as effective checks on executive action, 
is just about inconceivable. The word “absolutism” 
has an evil sound in our ears, speaking to our sub- 
conscious of slavering despots and a thousand evils 
of those ages from which progress has fortunately 
brought us. Among historians, its connotations may 
not be so unrelievedly bad, but confusion as to precise 
definition may make up for decreased hostility.> 
Nevertheless, there is now considerable admission that 
absolute monarchies were not nearly so despotic as is 
commonly thought. Scholars can grasp the power of 
habits, convictions, fundamental laws, universal moral 
ideas, not to mention powerful autonomous bodies and 
social powers in the community, which together acted 
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as quite effective limits on a royal power which no one 
could overtly control.°* Even procedures originating 
in the royal power itself could act as limits, and yet 
be seen as expressions of royal power. In a way, this 
category could include the English parliament: the 
king gave the electors power to elect members of the 
Commons, so that all law-making power still originated 
in the Crown, but he had to give such power if he 
wished to make new laws. The same might apply to 
the Lords; the writ of summons was a royal gift, but 
it had to be given.®*? To some extent, harmonism’s 
ideal of the self-limiting sovereign was paralleled by 
political experience. The dense social web, reinforced 
by moral ideas which were much more powerful than 
we can easily imagine, the immense strength of sheer 
habit, of continuing to do things in the time-honored 
way—to all this was added the sobering knowledge 
that tyrants were apt to come to a bad end. The doc- 
trine of non-resistance was partly based on the inces- 
santly reiterated observation that bad men would 
resist, would act, unknowingly, as the divine rod of 
vengeance against the tryant, as the tyrant had been 
the rod for the people’s transgressions. Historic abso- 
lutism worked, to the extent that it did, partly because 
rulers did not push their theoretical power too far. 
Cosmic harmony provided an ideological atmosphere 
in which such restraint was more attractive. 

Later ages found this insufficient. Hobbes had 
found it preposterous, because Hobbes’s sovereign 
must be free even of the chain of being. To others, the 
subjects had to be free of any restraints not freely 
accepted, in one way or another. Both freedoms were 
repugnant to harmonism, since both repudiated the 
moral limits which gave everything its place in the 
political as in the cosmological universe. 


V. THE WANING OF HARMONIST 
THINKING 


Few features of intellectual history are as well 
known as the destruction of the Elizabethan world 
picture, the system of cosmic harmony, by the scientific 
revolution of the seventeenth century. The great 
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advances in astronomy, physics, and anatomy, to men- 
tion only three branches of science, not only revolu- 
tionized the natural sciences; they paved the way for 
radically different world-views. The exact stages 
which made up the revolution belong to the history of 
science, and there is no need to go into detail here 
about the work of Copernicus, Galileo, Kepler, Har- 
vey, Boyle, Newton, and a host of others. What this 
context requires is a consideration of the relation be- 
tween the revolution and the political thinking which, 
on the evidence of this study, had been connected with 
the intellectual world of cosmic harmony. Specific 
aspects of the scientific movement have to be taken 
into account, but what is most important is the change 
of intellectual climate. The general habits of thinking 
which had permeated cosmic harmony were to be 
replaced, and the replacement had serious implica- 
tions for political thinking, as it did for the whole of 
intellectual life. 

One of the problems of examining the process of the 
waning of harmonism comes from timing. The early 
seventeenth century has been the period under con- 
sideration as one in which harmonic thinking was 
dominant. Yet it was also the period in which the 
system was coming under attack, and the attack was 
already observable. Both Troilus and Lear were 
written in the first decade of the century, and both 
show a lively sense of danger to the world of degree; 
in Lear especially is there found, in Edmund’s appall- 
ing breach of all the rules (still more in his scoffing 
at man’s subordination to celestial influences), a truly 
sweeping defiance of the moral universe. Trouble was 
in the air, and indeed it was in the air that trouble 
received most powerful reinforcement. Galileo’s Side- 
reus Nuncius came out in 1610, and this result of his 
celestial observations caused a sensation. More than 
Copernicus, Tycho Brahe, or Kepler, Galileo reached 
the public with a work which showed that the moon 
was composed of rough rock, the stars were infinitely 
more distant than had been supposed, that Jupiter had 
satellites, and in general struck at the sublunary- 
superlunary qualitative distinction and the notion of a 
finite universe. The implications were readily evident. 
Sir Henry Wotton immediately sent a copy of the book 
to Salisbury, calling it “the strangest piece of news” 
that had ever been sent to the king, since Galileo had 
“overthrown all former astronomy.” The diplomat 
might well have expected an interested reception from 
James, who had spent a whole day discussing the 
Copernican theory when he visited Tycho Brahe in 
Denmark twenty years before.? 

Galileo’s discoveries reached far beyond the astron- 
omy with which he was immedately concerned. The 
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denial of qualitative difference between sublunary and 
superlunary regions struck a blow at the whole notion 
of worth, of varying nobility, among the spheres, and 
could not fail to suggest that the rest of the qualitative 
hierarchy in nature was open to question. The rev- 
elation of virtual infinity in the heavens was nearly as 
important, if a bit less obvious. Wotton might sug- 
gest a new sphere to “save the appearances’’—an old 
game—but the notion of infinity was beyond such 
stopgaps, and was as dangerous to the harmonist uni- 
verse in general as it was to the astronomy. Galileo 
had done far more than Copernicus or Tycho to over- 
turn the world, for he had suggested much more than 
a rearrangement of circles; he had cut at principles 
involved in the structure of the whole non-astron- 
omical world. Kepler’s discovery of elliptical orbits 
abolished the circle—an important stroke in itself—but 
Galileo’s impact could not fail to reach into minds 
which had no particular interest in astronomy. Denial 
of qualitative relationship and finiteness had implica- 
tions beyond even an attack on the sacred circle. 

Donne’s First Anniversary was finished the year 
after the Sidereus Nuncius appeared, and certainly 
reflected a now widespread concern with astronomical 
change, but it connected that change with others of a 
related kind, in a way which showed that sensitive 
minds were alive to much more than astronomical 
change. His famous lines are not so widely known 
that they are not worth quoting at length: 


And new Philosophy calls all in doubt, 

The Element of fire is quite put out; 

The Sun is lost, and th’earth, and no mans wit 
Can well direct him where to looke for it. 
And freely men confesse that this world’s spent, 
When in the Planets, and the Firmament 

They seeke so many new; they see that this 

Is crumbled out againe to his Atomies. 

Tis all in peeces, all cohaerence gone; 

All just supply, and all Relation: 

Prince, Subject, Father, Sonne, are things forgot, 
For every man alone thinkes he hath got 

To be a Phoenix, and that then can bee 

None of that kinde, of which he is, but hee.? 


Part of the context was the dispute about the wearing 
out of the world, which was to be summarized in 
the Goodman-Hakewill controversy, but Donne leans 
heavily on astronomy, connects it to the structure of 
the elements, and, so typical of the harmonist mind, 
connects both to the relationships between men. It is 
the denial of relationship that really concerns him, and 
the relationship which he sees increasingly denied is 
the objective one which places everyone in some posi- 
tion of obligation to someone else. The loss of sense 
of position of planets and elements leads directly into 
a loss of a sense of human place; both are a part of one 
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process, which Donne finds so disturbing. It is 
obvious that such disturbance does not come from this 
or that discovery, however important, but from an 
awareness of widespread intellectual change which 
reaches beyond any particular branch of knowledge.’ 

The rising influences feared by Donne have been 
characterized as a “counter-renaissance,” and whether 
or not one wishes to accept the designation, there was 
something at work in the mind of Europe which was 
radically subversive of the most basic mental pro- 
cesses, which, from so many different sources, had 
gone to make up the harmonist mentality. The dom- 
inant intellectual tradition was not the only one, and 
nominalism had always denied the ontology upon 
which so many harmonist principles rested. If there 
were only common names and no common natures, the 
ideal of objective relation between different classes 
in nature disappeared along with the reality of those 
classes themselves. Another late medieval strain was 
that of voluntarism, which chipped away at the idea 
of reason as the basic characteristic of both the human 
and the divine mind. The denial of knowable order, 
discoverable by reason, an order which gave everyone 
and everything its place, had to have consequences far 
beyond the schools. In his own way, Machiavelli had 
applied the same kind of reductionism to politics, 
denying its place as a branch of moral philosophy, 
erecting it instead into an independent entity, with its 
own rules and its own necessities, with consequences 
too well known to need reiteration. The revival of 
interest in pyrrhonism, however defined, added a fur- 
ther solvent to the brew. Montaigne reflected an 
already powerful tendency when he launched the most 
famous attack on the whole notion of man’s special 
place in a hierarchically ordered universe with a teleo- 
logical structure, and in doing so ‘“‘struck such a series 
of blows that it was almost entirely demolished ; one by 
one the cards were knocked down until the whole 
house lay flat on the ground.” * Whether one wishes 
to consider these skeptical movements as the philo- 
sophical counterparts of Renaissance individualism or 
a reaction against a Renaissance culture which 1s seen 
as still essentially medieval, the result is the same. 
The confident sense of man standing in the center of a 
knowable universe full of lessons for him was under 


3 Haydn, The Counter-Renatissance, Ὁ. 175. On Donne and 
science, see Nicolson, Science and Imagination, pp. 37, 53-56, 
and Greenleaf, Order, pp. 146-148. Chapter VIII of the last 
named book, especially pages 142-151, concerns the decline of 
cosmic harmony, and might profitably be read in conjunction 
with this chapter of the present work. Despite its apparent 
applicability, I have not appealed to Dr. Greenleaf’s notion of 
“empiricism” as the tradition of political thought which re- 
placed harmonism, because I do not accept his elaboration of 
it. For a sharp but still respectful criticism of that elabora- 
tion, see Quentin Skinner’s review of Order, Historical Journal 
IX (1966): especially pages 138-139. 

4 Spencer, Shakespeare and the Nature of Man, p. 32. 
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increasing attack from many directions. There was 
a new interest in the particular rather than the general, 
in things seen for themselves rather than as parts of 
an intellectually organized whole. Hiram Haydn 
called it “δὴ advocacy of simplification and simplicity, 
and of decentralized unsynthesized particular experi- 
ence.” > In Donne’s terms, the “peeces” were setting 
up in business for themselves, denying that “cohaer- 
ence” was necessary, perhaps that it was possible. At 
the very least it meant that any new coherence would 
have to be based on intellectual principles far different 
from those of Hooker or Shakespeare; Bacon was 
already at work and Hobbes was not far away. 

In the English context, such powerful disintegrative 
factors were joined by the influence of Puritanism. 
Despite valid objections against seeing it as isolated 
from the general context of English Protestantism, 
despite the fact that it was more a matter of emphasis 
than precisely defined theology, Puritanism did draw 
from Calvinism, and did display in its theoretical 
aspect, enough consistency to be ranked as a definite 
influence in certain intellectual directions. Its picture 
of God as a kind of super-despot, its distrust of cor- 
rupt reason, of corrupt nature even, severely weakened 
the sense of rational teleology. Of course, Puritans 
continued to speak, and think, in terms of the old 
cosmology, and there is no question of a deliberate 
revolutionary intent, intellectual or otherwise. But 
neither can it be denied that the Puritan’s passionate 
concern to build the godly community on strictly 
biblical lines, his overweening preoccupation with the 
profound restructuring which was to come from the 
acknowledgment of God’s rediscovered message for 
man, had to issue in a drastic change of emphasis in 
looking at the world around and within him. Neither 
macrocosm nor microcosm could escape the radically 
new dispensation; it was not man’s mind discovering 
his place in the cosmos, but God’s command telling 
him to reshape everything, that the Puritan heeded. 
Not an age-old order, but “a new order not natural 
and inevitable, but artificial and purposive,” shaped 
the Puritan’s loyalty, and his picture of his place in 
society and the universe.® 

Puritanism’s negative impact on harmonism was 
able to blend with other skeptical currents, and it was 
not the only religious influence which did so. Another 
stream of thought could combine intellectual skepti- 
cism with severely devout adhesion to the laws of God, 
and this fideism drove a wedge between the natural 
and the supernatural which had interpenetrated each 


5 Haydn, The Counter-Renaissance, p. 85. 

6 Walzer, The Revolution of the Saints, p. 170; see also pp. 
149-152, 166. The word “purposive” must be understood as 
referring to the deliberate design imposed on a field which, 
unlike that of cosmic harmony, did not originally hold any 
inherent purpose. 
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other in the Great Chain and other harmonist images. 
From every side, it seemed, forces were eating away 
at some of the basic mental presuppositions which 
were essential to harmonism. As particular dis- 
coveries knocked away particular props in the system, 
the very foundations on which they had rested were 
being eroded. 

What rendered these somber developments more 
dangerous was the nature of cosmic harmony itself. 
So much of its strength came from sheer acceptance 
that it had never been asked to stay tidy. Over the 
centuries it had acquired an accumulation of details 
which were not always quite compatible, if looked at 
closely enough. Indeed, it was such an accumulation 
in itself. Its strength was thus deceptive, and came 
largely from not being questioned. It must have 
seemed that such a mighty structure had little to fear 
from upstarts, and George Hakewill could mention 
Copernicus, Galileo, and Kepler as modern improvers 
of the system, successors of Aristotle even; he showed 
no sign of fear that they were destroying anything.’ 
The integrative powers of the system were widely 
trusted to; after all, they had absorbed so many differ- 
ent strains in the past, why should they not continue 
to do so? But they could only do so if the principles 
underlying the whole system were still accepted. Cos- 
mic harmony depended on an assent, almost a faith, in 
those integrative principles: teleology, hierarchy, in- 
trinsic interdependence, rational law, the excellence 
of finiteness, the moral nature of the created world. If 
those bases were denied, they could no longer even 
hold the parts already in existence, let alone absorb 
new and troublesome ones. Locke might build his 
politics on the patriarchal family, Marvell could use 
the image of Cromwell tuning the government, Pope 
could still speak of the “great chain,” but the survival 
of parts did not mean the survival of the whole? On 
the other hand, the system was also vulnerable from 
the direction of the parts. They had been so closely 
connected in the days of their prosperity that adversity 
pulled them down together. This study has often 
noticed how often one source uses images from several 
different parts of the system, with music, anatomy, 
astronomy, and psychology rubbing shoulders, each 
reinforcing the effect of the analogies drawn from the 
others. By just the same token, the destruction of 
one part would weaken the others proportionately 
more, since the mind was so used to rapid association 
with the others. The system’s strength was also its 
fatal weakness. 

Cosmic harmony had indeed been a system, one in 
which the parts depended on each other and the whole. 
The rapid onset of intellectual change now attacked 


7 Hakewill, An Apologie, p. 300. 
8 Schochet, Patriarchalism, Chapter XIII. 
Untuning of the Sky, pp. 304-313. 
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both parts and whole, and the very notions which 
made it possible to relate parts and whole as well. 
Above all, it made impossible the deduction of moral 
lessons for man from the universe around him. If 
superlunary realms were no more “noble” than sub- 
lunary, was the eagle more noble than the hawk? If 
the planets merely responded to relationships of force, 
how could they make a music appreciated by man’s 
higher sensibilities? If the heart was only a pump, 
was it more noble than the liver? And if the only 
way of understanding the operations of material parts 
was by observations of their material functions, what 
about the immaterial soul’s relation to the operations 
of the body (or the body politic)? For that matter, 
if God was an entirely inscrutable Will outside the 
chain, how could His conduct be analogically related 
to higher powers in any other part of the cosmology ἢ 
As astronomy and physics moved toward a math- 
ematical basis, the mind was trained to look for quan- 
titative rather than qualitative relationships. Math- 
ematics knows nothing of excellence or intrinsic 
superiority—and nothing of ethical norms, much less 
of application of those norms to human affairs. For 
different though related reasons, virtually all parts of 
the Elizabethan world view were waning, because of 
intellectual changes which attacked all of them in 
their most fundamental assumptions. 

The essence of the intellectual change was described 
by Leo Spitzer as the “destruction of the homogeneous 
‘field’,” and this great change he called “the great 
caesura in occidental history.” In a later work he 
put it even more dramatically : “The world-embracing 
metaphysical cupola that once enfolded mankind dis- 
appeared, and man is left to rattle around in an 
infinite Universe.” ® It is not a question of immediate 
psychological pressure, which so many social critics 
have found to result from the much greater absence of 
intellectual and moral cohesion in more recent times. 
The more stable society of the seventeenth century 
could afford the luxury of a considerable reduction in 
the sense of belonging to a universe full of meaning. 
But the century’s intellectual life would feel the change 
more directly, not only in the loss of a set of reference- 
points, but in a change in the process of thinking 
about them. Bethell observed that in his Analogy of 
Religion (1736), Butler argued from analogy, but did 
not think analogically. The distinction is all-impor- 
tant, since it affected the way people thought about 
everything, and wrote about anything. The difference 
in sheer style was obvious and sometimes deliberate. 
For the ‘rapid back-and-forth play of analogy” 


9 Spitzer, Classical and Christian Ideas, p. 76; Essays in 
Historical Semantics (New York, 1948), p. 300. Cf. Bethell, 
Cultural Revolution, p. 38: “It was a skeletal universe: sci- 
entific crows and philosophical vultures had picked it to the 
bone. It was colourless and noiseless.” 
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was to be substituted Thomas Sprat’s “close, naked, 
natural way of speaking,’ based on “Mathematical 
plainness.” ‘‘For a style rich in implications and able 
to express a closely interwoven texture of experience, 
it substituted a universal language capable only of 
manipulating fact and the more obvious social atti- 
tudes.”” Language was both following and leading 
thought, both were reflecting the collapse of the richly 
interdependent and intrinsically interrelated parts of 
both the great and the little world. Reason itseif 
became more univocal, less connected with other psy- 
chological operations as the objects of knowledge were 
seen as more discrete. ‘Faith, intuition, feeling, all 
were banished with the corresponding planes.” 1° 
Consonant with this change, the public mind was turn- 
ing away from the type of pageant which had so richly 
combined whole sets of representational symbols. 
Charles II’s coronation was celebrated by a riot of 
shows and pageants which employed them, but it was 
the last occasion on which the old refulgent sensibility 
was displayed, the end of an old song.*! People were 
less and less responsive to the allegory which masque 
and pageant had embodied, and which was so closely 
related to the old cosmology. 

This “dissociation of sensibility’ was part and 
parcel of the collapse of analogy. There was no longer 
to be any macrocosm or microcosm, because there 
was, in the old sense, no cosmos, no ordered world, at 
all. The correspondences did not entirely disappear, 
of course, but they gradually turned into the meta- 
phors or mere similes which we still use, devoid of the 
validating foundation which made them as serious as 
they were attractive. The serious element in analysis 
went off on its own, while the attractive element 
drifted off toward poetic floweriness, a pleasant con- 
ceit, a decoration, or at best an emphasis.‘** Nowhere 
is the result of this development shown more strik- 
ingly than in the 1678 work of the royalist 
courtier Sir Philip Warwick, which was fairly typical 
of its provenance, and occasionally employed corre- 
spondences quite seriously, as royalists were more 
apt to do for a longer time than their opponents. 
Nevertheless, Sir Philip, after an apparently conven- 
tional harmonist treatment of the resemblances be- 
tween body politic and natural, which included the 
inevitable role of the soul, ended on this deflating note: 
“But we will not follow affectedly metaphors or 


10 Bethell, Cultural Revolution, pp. 68, 100-101, 63 (in order 
of quotation). 
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resemblances, which only serve for illustration, but 
not for proof.” The illustration had recently been a 
kind of proof, but even the old royalist knew that it 
was no longer so.** 

Analogical thinking was joining the things it had 
tried to understand in the discard of intellectual his- 
tory ; language was specializing itself since it no longer 
needed to include a range of reference to different 
planes at almost the same time. Increasingly lacking 
the conviction that there were lessons to be learned 
from the universe, people were also losing the medium 
by which they might have learned them. By a rather 
sad irony, cosmic harmony continued to display in its 
decline something of the all-pervasive consistency 
which had been its hallmark in its halcyon days: it had 
flourished as a whole, and it fell as a whole. 

It is obvious that such a pervasive change in forms 
of thought could not fail to affect political thinking, 
but there were developments within politics which 
were to encourage the same disintegrative tendencies, 
render them even more destructive. One of the reasons 
why Tudor government worked as well as it did was 
the general agreement not to push conflicting consti- 
tutional powers to extremes. The readiness to leave 
possibly embarrassing problems unsolved was encour- 
aged by the need to guard the new state against both 
rebellion and Rome, so when the regime had become 
secure from Catholic or foreign threat, there was the 
possibility of turning the eye inward, to settle prob- 
lems which had been left to settle themselves. What 
S. B. Chrimes called “medieval constitutional ambig- 
uity” had persisted through the Tudor era. So many 
powers in the constitution were delicately combined 
that the field for possible conflict was very broad 
indeed. The old Bractonian dictum that the king was 
under the law, but not under men who could enforce 
it on him, was only the most famous of the underlying 
factors. Closer to the surface of everyday politics 
were the problems of a foreign policy which was under 
the sovereign’s prerogative, but which could only be 
paid for by Parliament, the religious settlement which 
left no precise division between the royal power and 
the more parliamentary right of interference or at 
least remonstration, the increasing problem of the 
crown’s inability to finance its own proper sphere of 
administration, and the very subtle distinction between 
the crown’s right to regulate trade through imposi- 
tions and the subject’s security for his property as 
protected by parliamentary or common-law proce- 
dures. The list is endless, and it does not have to be 
suggested that inevitable clashes had to tear apart the 
community ; it is sufficient to notice the possibilities for 
trouble if the constitutional balance were unsupported 
by something close to a universal commitment to con- 


18 Warwick, A Discourse of Government, p. 2. Cf. Hollan- 
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sistent cooperation.* As the problems of the first 
two Stuarts led to increasing constitutional friction, 
the dangers became evident but unavoidable. The 
religious unity so precariously achieved by Elizabeth 
was threatened by the resentment stirred up by Laud’s 
Arminianism; the misgovernment of Buckingham and 
the young Charles was pointing towards a court- 
country division which made nonsense of the old ideal 
of unity. When the dramatic ship-money crisis arose, 
the judges complained that the issue was “the hardest 
case that had ever come before them,” for they realized 
that a judgment either way would “wreck the balance 
of the constitution.” 15 Forces previously held in 
fairly stable balance were pulling apart, and pulling 
apart on practical issues which in turn suggested theo- 
retical problems of broad import, mostly revolving 
about the relation between liberty and authority. Both 
at its practical and its theoretical levels, the consti- 
tutional situation needed all the unifying force it could 
find. 

It had found much of what it needed in the harmon- 
ist way of thinking about politics. It will always be 
impossible to sort out the extent to which a system 
of ideas actually influences public or private conduct. 
There will always be an element of question-begging 
when intellectual history tries to explain the deeds 
of politicians. But intellectual history would be point- 
less if it could not at least establish probable congru- 
ences between words and deeds. The widespread use 
of harmonist language in the early seventeenth cen- 
tury did correspond to felt needs, did express real and 
very practical concerns. The harmonist ways of look- 
ing at the universe did correspond to ways in which 
prominent and not-so-prominent Englishmen thought 
about their government. However much men may 
rationalize, or say one thing when they mean another, 
Jacobean public opinion took harmonist language 
seriously enough for it to be a factor of some weight 
in their conduct. Its greatest effect was in providing 
a cosmological or philosophical framework for more 
workaday matters. And it helps explain why some of 
the more prominent actors did not necessarily mean 
to do what more modern minds might expect them 
to do. It certainly helps explain how Sir John Eliot’s 
fiery “opposition” attitude could be found in such a 
lover and glorifier of monarchy, and how he could 
pursue his vendettas without meaning to attack the 
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structure of government. He was, after all, only try- 
ing to bring about a more harmonic cooperation be- 
tween parts of what he saw as a government based on 
the very nature of the universe. It makes it easier to 
understand how James I could rave about the great- 
ness of monarchy and still give in to particular weak- 
enings of the monarch’s personal power; to him 
tyranny was as much a defiance of the cosmic order 
as it was in Eliot’s eyes. Royal servants like Lord 
Chancellor Ellesmere could refuse to pass unwise 
patents under the Great Seal without impugning the 
royal power, of which they were a part, and parlia- 
mentary trouble-makers could see themselves as the 
most loyal of servants, trying to keep spheres, humors, 
and politico-physical functions in proper relation, for 
the sake of the king most of all. And, for a while, it 
gave judges a larger framework in which to continue 
the old task of reconciling the sovereign’s power and 
the subjects’ liberty. The political service of cosmic 
harmony was intangible but considerable. 

Without denying this service, it must also be noted 
that harmonism may have done something to prepare 
for its own downfall as well as that of the system it 
served. The very sense of all-pervasive unitiveness 
which was its strength could also be a source of weak- 
ness to that system. There is something about the 
whole of harmonist thinking which is mesmerizing, at 
least insofar as it encouraged thinking in wholes 
rather than parts, hence discouraging keen attention 
to detail, and always trying to reach the heart with an 
ethical conviction which would overcome self-interest. 
It would be neither fair nor accurate to call this 
deception, but it did make deception easier, and per- 
haps self-deception most of all. The constant atten- 
tion to the particular’s relation to the general, and 
to a general with an ethical imperative and an esthetic 
appeal, was bound to blind the user to the baser part 
of the realities with which he was dealing.’*® Some- 
times the contrast between idealized presentation and 
the reality itself could become glaring, especially in 
hindsight. Ben Johnson’s Masque of Hymen has been 
frequently referred to in this study, and it 1s a very 
fertile source of harmonist imagery. And whose mar- 
riage was it commissioned to celebrate? The wedding 
of the Earl of Essex, an impotent husband and later a 
rebel against his king, and Lady Frances Howard, a 
common (or rather uncommon) slut, and a murder- 
ess; the marriage ended in messy divorce. It would 
be difficult to imagine a more spectacularly inappro- 
priate setting for the sentiments of the work. The 
system’s tendency to avert the mind from inconvenient 


16 Tt is striking how much more often the correspondences 
are found in public, formal hortatory contexts than in the 
more intimate, frank and direct context of letters, which 
usually deal with matters more immediately of interest to the 
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detail is also seen in the use of the image of musical 
harmony to symbolize, of all things, the Irish conquest 
and plantation. Perhaps it operated closer to home as 
well. A close study of the Parliament of 1621 remarks 
that James was not worried about the impeachment 
process for Bacon because he felt that “The inalienable 
prerogative of the Crown could never, in the last 
analysis, be endangered by the pretensions of Parlia- 
ment, which derived its authority from the King as 
(in the favorite simile of the time) the moon derived 
its light from the sun.” 7 Perhaps the king who 
could ask that stools be set for the “ambassadors” 
from the Commons was not quite so confident, but the 
similitude (for it was more than a simile) is an 
instance of the limitationist direction in which an 
often careless monarch could allow a comforting cor- 
respondence to let him slip. Cosmic harmony con- 
vinced those who wanted to be convinced, not creating 
a conviction in politics, but reinforcing one already 
there. 

If it could help to disguise the aggression of others, 
it could equally cover up one’s own. Perhaps Eliot 
might have been less reckless, and James both less 
indolent in one direction and less articulate in another, 
if they had not taken the endurance of the system they 
served so much for granted. It is just as likely that 
neither Wentworth nor Pym would have pushed their 
respective positions quite so far without the comfort- 
ing assumption that apparently divisive policies were 
really capable of reconciliation with a higher unity. 
If one is impressed by the use of such similar senti- 
ments by these two great opponents, one must also 
ponder the effectiveness of a system of ideas which 
could supply the framework for such conflicting 
policies. Unity has its drawbacks when it can be seen 
as so cosmically based that good intentions become a 
camouflage over actions which can have most far- 
reaching consequences, possibly fatal to political unity. 
Wentworth’s tough policies were to encourage bitter 
anti-government feeling, Pym’s reiteration of harmon- 
ist clichés were meant to assist in the death of a 
fellow-harmonist, and that death would itself become 
a step toward many more deaths, and infinite disunity. 
No doubt the Wentworths and the Pyms would have 
been at each others’ throats if harmonist cosmology 
had never existed, but to realize this is to say that, in 
practical political terms, its effect was limited. The 
political world was becoming a stormy one. Cosmic 
harmony had been an excellent intellectual vehicle for 
expressing a yearning for unity, all the more effective 
while that unity was politically workable. It had less 
and less to say when it no longer reflected underlying 
realities. But the fact that it could continue to be used 
may actually have lulled the users into going farther 
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than caution would have dictated in a different intel- 
lectual milieu. To this extent, it actually worked 
toward its own extinction. 

Such speculation applies more to the practical than 
the theoretical side of politics. English political mod- 
eration could take care of itself. After the turbulence 
of the mid-century crisis and the Revolution of 1688, 
the English political community reached once more a 
remarkable level of consensus, of genuine balance, 
which made its reconciliation of liberty and authority 
the envy of much of the Western world. Indeed, the 
eighteenth century is seen as the age of the balanced 
constitution par excellence. Cosmic harmony’s fall 
did not destroy the way Englishmen governed them- 
selves, because it had not created that way. Each 
reflected the other; political thinking in harmonist 
terms reflected politics, reinforced axioms which had 
already been arrived at through political and consti- 
tutional experience. Sir Thomas Smith had observed 
that governmental forms were in practice always 
mixed, and expressed the observation in terms of the 
humors, just as Captain Edmund Hall started with 
King, Lords, and Commons, and only then noticed 
that there were numerous repeating trinities in the 
universe. The reinforcement was important, but no 
more; it could be done without. A closely-knit com- 
munity found other levels of harmonious cooperation, 
and English political life reflected them, sometimes 
even smugly. 

It was quite different with political thought. Here 
the revolution had permanent effects, many of which 
are still with us. Royalists bore more of the mark 
of harmonism into the new intellectual world than any 
other group or force, but as they lost the Civil War, 
they later lost control of the direction of political 
thought, and their harmonist inheritance was one of 
the reasons for their losing. Desperately trying to 
reconcile liberty and authority, believing in both a 
sovereign source of legal power and a law higher than 
any sovereign, royalists have long been criticized for 
failing to adopt a real, thorough-going doctrine of 
omnicompetent sovereignty, for continuing to try to 
reconcile sovereignty with some kind of limitation.’® 
One of the reasons why they lost lay in the new age’s 
loss of belief in such reconciliation. It wanted clear 
answers to the question of what would happen if the 
balanced powers of the constitution fell out. It wanted 
to know what would be supreme #f reconciliation failed, 
as it was failing. Still impregnated with harmonist 
principles, royalists simply could not face a prospect 
similar to that of a falling-out between sun and moon, 
primum mobile and lesser spheres, head and members, 
one element and another. Faced with such a prospect, 
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harmonist political thinking had little to say. But 
new men with new ideas had plenty to say. No longer 
accepting natural hierarchy and intrinsic interdepen- 
dence, they found it natural to reduce the chaos to its 
simplest terms, to see if Donne’s pieces could not be 
put into a new, workable coherence. In their differ- 
ent ways, this was what Hobbes and Filmer tried to 
do, finding the necessary solution in omnicompetent 
sovereignty. Defenders of streamlined “absolute” 
monarchy were to continue to exalt the king as the 
only answer to the “clashing individual wills” of which 
society was now held to be made up.’® But this was 
not the only direction which political thought could 
take. 

In the new dispensation, where law was no longer 
the reflection of a pervasive natural order, it became 
simply the will of the sovereign. Hence the increased 
need to establish exactly where sovereignty lay. If 
law was now to be someone’s will and little else, it 
was all the more important to find out who that some- 
one was. Once that was done limitationists could seek 
to secure popular interests by binding a royal sovereign 
with specific, workable restraints. Or they could 
decide that the people themselves were sovereign, and 
make sure that nothing restrained them. We are 
familiar enough with the idea that “the will of the 
people” is a sufficiently unquestionable justification 
for public action. Political philosophies which would 
set aside the popular will in cases where it would con- 
flict with higher law are now isolated and impotent. 
Even in constitutions (such as that of the United 
States) where immediate popular will can be over- 
ruled in favor of fundamental laws, those laws them- 
selves derive their binding power from the popular 
will. This legal voluntarism is, of course, just another 
side of the coin of legal positivism, the doctrine that 
the due promulgation of a law excludes any limit on its 
enforcement. If it is a “bad” law, it remains in force 
until repealed by the same authority which made it. 

Voluntarist politics also marched with atomist 
politics, since the unchaining of will from law’s re- 
straint also unchained individuals and individual inter- 
ests from intrinsic relationship to each other. Locke’s 
atomism might be much less obtrusive than Hobbes’s, 
and Halifax might reduce political thought to an 
urbane and cynical search for the workable balance of 
mere interests. Whatever the context, natural, pre- 
existing community was giving way to an atomism of 
adjustable forces; political thought now found man as 
naked and alone in the political world as physics was 
finding him in the physical. Henceforth it would be 
calculation, artificial arrangement, which would seek 
to replace the lost harmony. Liberal thought would 
look for a scheme whereby self-seeking individuals 


19 John Weiss, Conservatism in Europe 1770-1945 (London, 
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might find a maximum of satisfaction for all con- 
cerned. Variants might find such a scheme in the 
arbitrary sovereignty of an enlightened despot, the 
aristocratic balance of an intelligent ruling class, or, 
rather later, in the wider liberties enjoyed by a sover- 
eign people. Whatever the form (and the differences 
are very important), all would be utilitarian, trust- 
ing to the intelligent atomism of shrewd men, rather 
than reflecting an inherent sense of community based 
on a supra-human harmony. 

Political harmonism had acknowledged both the 
particular and the general, the parts and the whole, 
the individual and the community, and had tried to 
bind them together in unity. Its decay left only 
individual atoms, making their own arrangements with 
each other. In this intellectual climate, the parts 
tended to swallow the whole, and most of modern 
Western political thought has been of a highly indi- 
vidualistic order. On the other hand, the whole could 
also subsume the parts, and modern collectivist and 
totalitarian political systems have drawn from this 
possibility—partly in reaction against the sense of 
isolation, of lack of moral order, left by the individual- 
istic intellectual regime. Thus much of recent 
political theory has been a wandering search for the 
sense of community that was lost with the decay of 
the world-view of cosmic harmony. 

Such an analysis of political thought must of course 
risk over-simplification. There were many other 
strains which went into these developments, including 
some which have found no place in any part of this 
study. Economic and social change, the expansion of 
European power overseas, the whole tale of modern 
history combined with more precisely intellectual fac- 
tors to influence the development of political thought. 
Then there are intellectual traditions which have been 
only grazed in this study, and others not mentioned, 
which also join the amalgam. Above all, perhaps, 
there is the unquestionable element of continuity, the 
survival of consistently strong features in the study 
of politics from the Greeks to the present time. No 
claim is made here that the decline of cosmic harmony 
was the fundamental development which explains the 
evolution of political thought. What can be said is 
that it was a strong conditioning factor, an impor- 
tant part of the story, one without which we cannot 
properly understand changes in political thinking. 
And when we realize how important was the decline, 
we see at the same time the importance of harmonism 
in its days of prosperity. Though less obviously than 
after 1640, Englishmen were thinking in terms of 
general political theory before the coming of the age 
of the political classics. The terms in which they were 
thinking do satisfy some of the requirements of 
political theory, and deserve to be remembered in the 
study of English political thought, and thus in the 
larger history of Western political thought as a whole. 
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